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RUDIMENTARY FREE-CHURCHISM. 


PuiLosoPHeErs, intent upon showing us the 
origin of species, are wont to call attention to 
certain rudimentary and imperfect develop- 
ments, considered to be indications of some 
improvement which nature intends to bring out, 
but which in the shape in which it first makes 


its appearance is absolutely useless. We often 
growths which | ¢ 


think that there are ecclesiastical 


exhibit a remarkable analogy to this transition | 
from what is elementary and inoperative to what 


is complete and effective. For example, at the 
present time there may be seen in the most 
Erastian Church in the world, to wit, the Church 
of England, organic formations which serve no 
immediate end, the appearance of which, never- 
theless, we are disposed to interpret as a pro- 
mise of “some better thing to come.” They 
are not, perhaps, worth mych as they stand— 
they will not be available, at least, in their 
initial stage, for the practical.ends at which they 
aim—but they mark a transitionary interval, 
and give notice to the world of the direction and 
character of the changes which the future may 
be expected to disclose to it. 


Taking under one view the reports sent in to 
the adjourned Pan-Anglican Synod by the seve- 
ral committees appointed during its first session, 
and regarding the election and intended conse- 
cration of Mr. Macrorie to the See of Natal, 
vice Bishop Colenso, spiritually deposed. as an 
illustration in acts of that liberty which the 
High Church party have often enough claimed 
in words, we get some notion of what is meant 
by that perfect religious freedom which is so 
precious in episcopal eyes. Mr. Macrorie, we 
believe, was chosen to and prevailed upon to 
accept his high office by the Metropolitan 
Bishop of Capetown and the Bishop of Grahams- 
town. It is stated that he will be this day con- 
secrated to the clerical oversight of the diocese 
of Natal, in some church in England, and by 
some bishops, for obvious reasons not particu- 
concerns the government of the Colonial Church, 
is to break through the trammels of law. 
Bishop Colenso will represent in Natal 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Queen. 
Dr. Macrorie will represent the spiritual 
authority of the Church. The two functionaries 
will be placed side by side, and no doubt it is 
anticipated that the political nominee, and the 
actual holder of the temporalities, will gradually | 


dwindle into a mere State officer, and that the 
real bishop will draw tq himeelf all spiritual 
jurisdiction usurped for the present by the 
| deposed heresiarch. The transaction may be 
considered as a rude and tentative effort towards 
an eventual absorption by the episcopal body of 
the supremacy in things ecclesiastical now 
secured by law to the Crown—as an approach to 
a formation of a Free Church within the boun- 


84 | daries of an Established Church—as an experi- 
gs | ment applied to a colony which may prepare the 
gs | Way for grander action in the mother country. 


Now, within certain limits—narrow limits, it 
must be confessed—we sympathise with the 
object at which these High Church Synodists 
appear to be driving. We do not see why a 
bishop in either of our colonies should need 
the mandate of the Crown as a pre-requisite 


to consecration, any more than a bishop in 


any diocese of the United States. We watch 
with some satisfaction the attempt which is 
evidently being made to extricate the Church 
from the entanglements of civil law, and we 
are not much concerned at beholding some of 
its meshes violently rent asunder. It may be 
all very well for the Bishop of London to look 
forward with alarm to the consecration of a 

who catindt truly affirm that he 


bo the will of our Lord 


protest against the irregularity—secing * 
the titular bishop will be maintained exélu- 
sively by voluntary subscription, and will be 
armed with no jurisdiction other than ‘that 
which his clergy may choose to submit to. 


Whilst, however, we feel bound to say thus 
much in approval of certain High-Ohurch dr 
of liberty, we should be very sorry to 
our readers into an assumption that the Free 
Church of Dr. Gray’ s imagination, or as it has 


been sketched in the Reports of the Pan- 


Anglican Synod’s Committees, is a Free Church 


in any sense of that term which we are accus- | 
tomed to revere. It appears to us to be merely | - 


an elaborate organisation by means of which 
bishops may become ecclesiastical despots. | 
The scheme was devised by the Committees for | 
the government of the Colonial Church, and, it 
should be borne in mind that none but bishops 
sat on those Committees. Lest we should be 

of ill-will in egti 


them in the words of one described as 
“an eminent layman, formerly a member 
of the Legislature.” They are to be 
found in a published letter addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The scheme is 
framed so as to inclose i 
call themselves members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The layman must not act as church- 
warden, or sit in the synod, unless he has 
declared his submission to this scheme. The 
Government chaplain must not act till he has a 
not begin his mission until he has submitted to 
this absolute authority. Nor can any elergy- 
man hope to escape this by flight ; he 2 
the colony, but the grasp of the bishop 
him. Tes heart conk'a pesoport frees bio bishop 
and without such passport no bishop in any 
diocese throughout the wide world can venture 


to receive him. The system, which I have 
thus traced in its outlines, is vigorous and bold; 


has been called to ministration in his office a 
2 order of this realm, an well | 


results of their deliberations, we will give| 


its iron net all who 


— ool 
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it shows a distinct aim and a masterly hand. I 


have seen nothing so finished in the history of 
civil or military authority in states which enjoy 
a despotic government. We have murmured at 
our courts-martial, as too much unrestrained by 
law; but these episcopal courts are far more 
free in their action, and more full in their 
powers. Nor is the scheme without precedents. 
It is borrowed from one of the wisest and most 
effective governments—that of the Church of 
Rome.” 

We are by no means surprised at the spirit 
pervading this suggested hierarchical organisa. 
tion of synodal action. We should have been 
greatly astonished if it had not been adapted to 
further the ends of spiritual despotism. When 
bishops sit in conclave, it seems inevitable that 
they should devise some restraint or other, 

n freedom of theological inquiry, thought, 
ce, or action. It always has been 

so, and, we fear always will. Happily, 
however, their power ie not equal to their 
assumptions. At any rate, we are convinced 
that it will not prove so in the colonies. 
The conditions of society in these nascent 
empires—more especially in such of them as 
look after ay pe education—are not very 
of priestiam. “ One 


tion. No fallacy is more to be mistrusted than 
that. Through ages of universal ignorance, and 
therefore of gross superstition, civil law may 
Ne assumption 
within some tolerable limits. But in an age 


Give it full liberty, and see to 


any other way. 
it that it is met at every point by free political 
institutions and wholesome protective laws, and 
its freedom will prove its greatest danger. 
Compel it to be decent—and you can only do so 
by allying it in some way or other with the 
civil power—and it will live on, and obtain a 


sort of factitious respect. Loose it from all 
restraints, and its antics will destroy ite 
moral power, and it will die of inanition. 
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similar attention has — an 
to be, if it be not, the d of 
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Britain. It is just about thirty years since the 
Record began abusing Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert for the “ gaiety” of their life, prophesying, 
as it is the habit of the Record school to do, unmea- 
sured judgment if that so-called gaiety should be 
persisted in. do uot know whether much or 
any attention was paid té the Retord articles 

they appeared, but ey ho doubt a 
the opinions of the 
of England. Nearly thirt} : 
Prince Albert died. No sooner was he dead than a 
section of the High-Charch school began to abuse 
him. Remarkable, is it not? Low-Church could 
not be pleased, and High-Okarch could nob be 
pleased, yet Dissenters uttered not a single disloyal 


or unaffectionate word. And—yet again these are ) 


the people who have the consummate impudenoe to 
charge. Pe ty upon the Dissentera, the Dis- 
sentera, who twice saved the yee of Hanover 
from des , when the Church was arrayed 
against it. | 


Another specimen of the writing of this school is 
now before us. In the John Bull of last week there 
is an article on “ Her Majesty and the Established 
Chureh.” Let us say, beforehand, that the John 
Bull is not, like the Record on the other side, a rabid 
journal. It is. conducted both with intellectual 
power and with an evident sense of moral responsi- 
bility. It is, in fact, as well as in pretenusion, 
thoroughly respectable, and there is no organ of the 
Conservative party in the Wstablished Ohurch, 
which, for ourselves, we read with so much pleasure 
fis we do the he Bull. We are sure of meeting 10 
sectarian vulgarity in its columns, and, even when 
oar own views are most strongly opposed, we 
feel that we shall be quite safe from vulgar abuse. 
We are, however, not surprised at seeing such an 
article as the one to which we wish to direct atten- 
tion, in the columns of the only Church organ of the 
Oonservative party in England, The truth ought to 
be stated at once, and that truth is that Conservatism 
has never yet, even at end of five generations, 
taken kindly to the House of Hanover. It has never 
forgiven the liberal toleration of that House to Dis- 
senters, and never forgiven the fact that, but for 
Dissenters, a representative of that House would not 
now be sitting upon the throne of Great Britain. 
Anglicanism as it has been, as it now essentially is, 
and as it must ever be, is necessarily opposed to a 
constitational Government. It believes in Ohuroh 
supremacy, aud that a supremacy which shall over- 
ride all personal and all political liberties. It is 
utterly opposed to freedom of thought, and, there- 
fore, to freedom of action, This has been its 
for centaries, and the John Bull article is only a 
small incident and illustration of that history. The 
John Bull, holding the principles it does hold, could 
not consistently write in any other way than it now 


Our contemporary makes a grave complaint against 
Her Majesty. It approaches the subject, it says, 
with reluctance and pain, but it feels that it cannot 
pass it over with silence. It then adds :— 


We allude to the undisguised preference which Her 
Majesty has ever exhibited, and which this work bripgs 
a light, for the non-Episcopalian oommu- 
nity worship established in over the 
22 of her baptism. We make every allowance 
this, We consider the so-called liberal views ia 
which she was brought up. and the absence of all definite 
faith, if not of faith in any form whatever, in many of 
those 11 were her sone nt — during the first 
year of her reign. Moreover, know ow much our 
A ee 
| we can readily un „, on marrying a 
sbyterian husband to whom she was 80 * 
a, she should have adopted his religious principles 
and views. We have felt this th t. At the same 
af ogiaad, whore the Eplecopal Found bas sees ben 
w urch has ever been 

the — d religion of the nation 


and circumspection as 
Sovereign in all matters relating 
too, that whatever indiffereuce 
ight show, the Primate of that 
1 puttin N 
not putting for vat a 
remi : 


for thi 
adoption of the Pres veh, "The 
alternative did not 


The John Bull then goes on to express its belief 
that if the Queen “could once be brought to see and 
understand the English Church as it is she would not 
be slow to acknowledge the claim which it 
on her affection and duty.“ It goes on to ask ¥ er 


there is nothing in the services of the Established 


1 


ö 


Church of England which might produce the feelings 
which the Queen acknowledges when listening to 
the extemporary utterandes of the Scotch Presby- 
terians, and then we have the following, which is a 
part of the clo&é of the article,— 


Gare are ftelesd, narrow, and — | : 
elsewhere what they would in vain look for within her, 
and stay not to consider whether the charge be true 
or not, 

Put in plain words, the “ only Conservative organ 
of the Established Church in England expresses its 
belief that the Queen of Great Britain is a Dissenter. 
We can say nothing to counteract the impression 
of our contemporary. We cannot, even, attempt to 
mitigate its evidently sorrowful condition of mind. 
We must frankly say Dat we know nothing of Her 
Majesty's professions and convictions in matters of 
religion, What we have known we have gained 
mainly from Ohurchmen. We should naturally ex- 
pect Her Majesty to hold some principles more or less 
in harmony with the principles of Nonconformity. | 
But, having no right to interfere with her conscience 
or her belief, we decline to criticise her presumed | 
ecclesiastical sympathies or her present ecclesiastical | 
position. 

We are really delighted to state that the Evangeli- | 
cal party in the Established Church is, in future, to ) 
be represented by more than one literary organ. For : 
some weeks past, We have seen announcements of a 
new journal called the Rock, to be issued on a certain | 
day in the present month, under the auspices of some 
very respectable Evangelical Churchmen. The Rock | 
has actually made an appearance, and we are glad to 
say that it contrasts very favourably with its rival, | 
the Record. If judgment can be given from its first 
number, we should say that it will represent the 
principles of the Evangelical party in the Established 
Church both ably and respectably, a thing that has 
not been done in our lifetime. Of course it will be 
opposed to the principles of this journal, but no one 
needs shrink from respectable opposition. We bave 
had in our time, to fight with Church chimney-sweeps, 
but, as far as we can at present see, we shall, if we 
ever come into contact with the Rock, be able to avoid 
the soot and dirt which has been inevitable 
from any contact with the Record. We shall be glad 
if the question at issue between the Evangelical party 
and ourselves can be discussed somewhere on the 
Church side in future, in a Christian tone, and a just, 
honest, Catholic spirit. 

Ah well! But what can be said concerning such 
a very concrete question as the following, cut from 
the Clerical Journal :— 


the Vi 
Mr. 


on, on Th 
o'clock preciaely, 


THE ADVOWSONS 


and Perpetual Right of Patronage and Presentation to the 
Vicarage of Pirton and to the Rectory of the Parish Church of 
ckleford, in the County of Herts, ewh „ Family 


I 
Residence with Stabling and Grounds attach 


PIRTON 


is situate about d miles from the Hitchen station on the 
Great Northern + The gross income derived from 167 
acres of Gleve Lands is about £279 per annum, exclusive of 
Residence, Surplice Fees, d. Age of present Incumbent is 
— forty-seven years, The population of the parish is about 


* 
THE RECTORY OF ICKLEFORD 


is situate two miles from the Hitchen Station. The annual 
income is about 2901. exclusive of Residence, and is derived 
from 139 acres of Glebe Land, commated Tithe Rent Charge, 
small Tithes and common rights. Age of present Incumbent 
is about forty-eight years, The population is about 550. 


Partioulars and Conditions of Sale may be had of Messrs. 
Bridger and Collina, Solicitors, No. 3,7 King William-street, 
City; of Mr. Duuean, Solicitor. No. 80 nghall-street, 
City ; of Mr. William Thomas, No. 8 Gray’s-inn-plave, Gray's 
Inn, Solicitor ; of Messrs. Aldridge, Bromley, and Thorn "No. 
40, Moorgate-street, City, Solicitors; at the Guildhall Hotel, 
Greaham-street, City, and at the offices of the Auctioneer, No. 
64, Cannon-street, City. 

Dated this 2lat day of December, 1867. 


r 
BRIDGER and COLLINS, 5 
37, King William- street, City, 
laintiff’s Solicitors. 


THe Mrrnoptsrs AvD Lay REPRESENTATION.—The 
lay representation question still ocoupies the atten- 
tion of American Methodists. The weekly organ of 
the movement declares that the people are becoming 
increasingly anxious that the desired concessions 
should be made, and meetings are being held, and 
petitions circulated, in order to secure the object in 
view. The Advocate, the official organ of the Church, 
states, on the other hand, that its readers are tired 
of the disoussion, and that it will not further treat 


i 


upon the subject until it be fairly brought before the 
Conference. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHIC 


SKETCHES. 


IV. 
‘THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH IN 


‘WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Ma. Stoverron, in his chrefully written “ Eccle- 
tiattical History” of England during the Common- 
wealth, has made reference do the occupation by 
Independents of some of the Cathédral Churches of 
England, but the reference is brief and, in some 
respects, unsatisfactory. It is impossible, however, 
we suppose, to put everything into a “ history” un- 
less that history extends to dimensions which would 
frustrate the purpose for which it is written. But 
why Lewis Stukeley’s church at Exeter should have 
occupied a page of Mr. Stoughton’s text, and Strong’s 
and Rowe's church at Westminster Abbey should 
have been dismissed in two or three lines of in- 
cidental notes, cannot be explained by any person 
excepting the author. The Exeter Church took no 
rank whatever in the history of the period; the 
Westminster Church stood out, like a general before 
his army, in the forefront of the Independency of the 
Commonwealth. Yet the facts of its history have 
never yet been gathered together, and we daresay 
there are some persons who will be surprised to learn 
that Westminster Abbey was once occupied, for 
several years, by an Independent Church which met 
as such churches do now. 


It was before Cromwell was chosen Protector that 
an Independent Church was organised in the Abbey. 
Marshall, the famous Presbyterian, had previously 
preached to the congregation, but in December, 
1644, the Governor of Westminster School nominated 
William Strong in his place. Strong had been an 
clergyman of More Orichel, in Dorsetshire, 
which, in consequence of his Commonwealth sym- 
pathies, he had been obliged to quit. Dorsetshire 
was at no time a county for Commonwealth men to 
live in. It was Stuart to the ba ckbone, as, with the 
exception of Huntingdon and Essex, were all the 
more rural counties of England. From Dorsetshire 
Strong came to London. Itis not known how he 
became introduced to the leaders of the Common- 
wealth, but very early in its history he was appointed 
one of the preachers before Parliament. Who now 
knows his name or will recognise it? Yet he was a 
most famous preacher of his day,—one of the few 
selected from the ministers of all England to im- 
prove great public occasions, and ultimately to be 
the pastor of the most influential Independent Church 
that has ever existed, or is likely to exist, in England 
—a man who habitually preached to greater men 
than any who have lived since his time. 


In a sermon preached before the House of Com- 
mons on December 3lst, 1645, and now before us, 
Strong describes himself as sometime Fellow of 
Katherine Hall, Cambridge, now minister of More 
Orichel, in Dorsetshire.” This was a Fast Day 
sermon, doubtless occasioned by the season of the 
year. Prefixed to it there is the order of the House 
of Commons running, in customary manner, as fol- 


lowing :— 
ä Die Mercuri 31 Decemb. 1645. 

Ordered by the Commous assembled in Parliament, 
That Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Hill do give thanks from 
this House to Mr. Strong, for the great paines he tooke 
in the sermon he preached this days at the entreaty of 
this House, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster (it being 
the day of publique humiliation), and to desire him to 
print his sermon. 

We have read this, the first printed sermon of 
Strong’s that has come into our hands, with some 
curiosity to find the qualities which gave him his 

t but now forgotten eminence. We cannot 
find them. There is great strength of religious con- 
viction, there is close and faithful application, there 
is the tough, sinewy style that one is sure to find in 
reading the Commonwealth literature, but there is 
nothing very remarkable. That, however, is the 
case with all the remains of great orators, and a 
great orator Strong must have been, or he would not 
have been chosen to the position that he occupied. 
For he preached to the greatest audience that man 
ever addressed. Oromwell, Pym, Eliot, Essex, Brad- 
shaw, Milton—the famous Long Parliament and its 
adherents—must have been hishearers. That House 
of Commons did not appoint a preacher and hear him 
by deputy. It was a religious duty to attend the 
appointed services, and great, to use Cromwell’s own 
phrase, was the exercise they occasioned. The 
exercise which Strong gave them on the last day of 
1645 was well expressed. If he had only spoken 
some of the concluding paragraphs of his sermon he 
would have spoken well :— 

„At that day,“ he said, you shall be stripped of 
all your honours, titles, and dignities, which are now put 


upon you, and you shall stand upon even ground with 
the rest of the world, for all these offices and relations 


— 
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are but for the time of this life. Afterwarde all these | 
differences shall 


that day, upon worse terms thag other men. 
For the i „for a man 
Throne of God (as in Authority a man is to be) 
and yet at last, to be rejected by God as an abominable 
branch, and be cast to the devil, and ye, who have been 
God's great instrument to save kingdoms, for 
be saved yourselves: it would be a sad th 
cer 

— and authority to be shut out” 

Court preachers do not preach like this now; but 
that was the kind of preaching the Long Parliament 
liked, and therefore it chose amongst others, Strong 
to preach before it. Slightly wanting in accurate 
punctuation is this sermon, but it wants nothing 
of spiritual faithfulness aimed straight at the hearts 
and consciences of the hearers. 

Less than a year after this we find Strong preach- 
ing another sermon before the House, which, also, 
we have before us. He had now left Dorsetshire, 
and describes himself as a member of the Assembly 
of Divines. Two years after this, when minister 
of St. Dunstan’s in Fleet-street, he preached, by 
request, a sermon before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
day is May 17th, 1648, “being the day of posite, 
thanksgiving for a victory obtained by the Forces 
under the command of Colonel Horton at St. Faggons 
near Cardiffe, in Wales.” We imagine that he kept 
St. Dunstan’s for two years longer than this, when 
on December 6th, 1650, he was formally chosen pastor 
of the Westminster Abbey Church. 

How one would like a photograph and a record 
of the church-meeting which chose Strong! Who 
were the people? You can do what can be done 
in few similar instances, you can go and see the 
very benches on which they sat in the great old 
Abbey which enshrined them. Amongst them was 
most probably one celebrated man—Bradshaw, the 
President of the Regicide Court. His name has 
been handed down to us as a member of Strong’s 
church, and it was] while he was a member of 
that church that he presided at the trial of 
Charles, and signed the death-warrant of that piti- 
able King. 

Several of Strong’s discourses—including the very 
first that he preached as pastor of the Abbey Church, 
are in print—and a “marrow” of good old divinity 
and sound Congregationalism they are. But he 
did not remain pastor of the church for many 
years. He died in June, 1654, and was buried in 
the South Transept of the Abbey, where also 
Stephen Marshall was buried. But the bones of 
both, with those of Oromwell and his mother, of 
Bradshaw, of Pym, of May, and of twenty others, 
were dug up by order of the pious Charles the 
Second. | 

We are told by Calamy that Strong’s church was 
composed of many Parliament men and persons of 
quality residing in Westminster. Obadiah Sedg- 
wick preached the celebrated man’s funeral sermon, 
and says that he was so fit for all the parts of 
the ministerial service that he did not know his 
equal. A collection of sermons was published after 
his death. Manton was one of the editors of the 
volume. Here he is described as that “ godly, able, 
and faithful minister of Christ, lately of the Abbey 
at Westminster.” Strong wrote an elaborate work 
on the “Two Covenants which was published 
after his death, with a preface by no less a man than 
Theophilus Gale. 

We have arrived at the year 1654. The Abbey 
Church, on Strong’s death, chose John Rowe,“ of 
Oxford University, and afterwards preacher at 
Witney and Tiverton, the latter being his native 
place. Rowe was favoured by Purliament equally 
with Strong, and was chosen to preach before the 
Commons on the occasion of Blake's famous victory. 
He continued the pastor of the Abbey Church until 
the Restoration, when, as a matter of course, he was 
ejected. He died in Gray’s-inn-lane in 1677, and 
was buried in Bunhill-fields, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. 

It is curious to trace the history of the Westmin- 


not to 


that was once so intimately associated with his great 
ancestor’s reign ? 


Westminster Abbey! But what can we say about 


word. Think not less of all who lie buried or whose 
monuments are there than even he would have you 
think; but, when you next visit it, remember how it 
was once consecrated by the worship of the old Inde- 
pendent Church of the Commonwealth. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS. 


Sowzrsy Brincs.—Last week the Rev. G. W. 
Conder, of Manchester, lectured to a —— audience 
at this town on the “ Fallacies of Churchmen about 
the °Church.” Mr. Robert K. Lee ed. Mr. 
Conder in his lecture first explained the aims of the 
Liberation Society. We quote from the close of his 
remarks as reported in the Halifax Courier :— 

The a ted Os a been made that the 


Church of was the bulwark of Protestantism, 
bat be could not see how men could 


had kept it Protestant till now ; but he thought if there 
tary ground for fear of 

Popery to this country that ground was the dxistence 
the bulwark of Protestantism in the shape of the Estab- 
lished Charch, But it was now very evident that the 
foundations of the Establishment were giving way, and 
it mast inevitably fall, while Nonconformity was rapidly 
progressing without any assistance from the State, 
either in the shape of tax, tithe, or rate—building ite 
churches by hundreds, and making them self-sapporting. 
It was their duty, however, to render its fall as gentle 
and harmless as > and save from its tered 
— by all lawful and Christian means, whatever 
— be of service to the cause of a free and unfettered 
religion. 

The lecturer was loudly applauded at the conclusion 
of his address, and several times du its deli : 
and on the motion of the Rev. R. Moilett, of Sowerby 
Bridge, seconded by the Rev. Enoch Mellor, of 


the audience dispersed. 


Pupsty.—On Wednesday evening a public meeting 
was held in the Public Hall. Pudsey, for the purpose 
of advocating the principles and objects of the Society 
for the Liberation of Raligion from State Patronage 
and Control. Mr. Elias of Bradford, occu- 


who believe in the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, and who 
desire to secure religious equality for the people, zealously to 
labour to put au end to the existing ecclesiastical estabiish- 


2nd. That this meeting, that tranquillity in 
Ireland cannot be secured without yy justice to the Irish 
f the conviction that 
that country canpoi 
and ought not to be long main’ained, while it believes that 
no ch will be satisfactory or lasting which does not put an 
end to State interference with the religion of the people. 


During the meeting a townsman, the Rev. M. Tunni- 
cliffe, a curate in the Church of England, made a 
few remarks and asked a few questions, to which Mr. 
Andrew replied, and recommended the young gentle- 
man to read some of the Society’s publications and 
study the subject for himeclf. — Leeds Mercury. 


Huppersrietp.—On Tuesday in last week the 
ae. ee — delivered a age iin * 

ymnasium in to one recently given by 
the Rev. G. G. . at the incumbent of St. 
Paul’s Church in that town. There was a 
audience. Mr. Joseph Woodhead occupied 
chair. The following scene occurred at the com- 
mencement :— 

The Chairman: Ladies and 
doubt that the lecture which Mr. Miller has prepared in 
reply to the last lecture delivered by the Rev. Mr. Law- 
rence will be quite sufficient to occupy all our time to- 
night, and I think it would be impertinent in me to 
attempt to make this into a triangular duel. The rev, 
gentlemen have the contest between them, and we are 
sane Se inten on So, aes ions are more in aceord- 


tions, I beg leave to introduce to you the Rev. Mr. 


The Chairman: Well, I cannot tell what time the 


lecture will be over, bat we certainly are not afraid of 


ster Abbey Church. Rowe gathered it together at discussi 


Bartholomew’s-close and at Holborn. In the time 
of his son, Thomas Rowe, the celebrated Independent 
tutor, it removed to Girdlers’ Hall, Basinghall-street, 
and from thence to Haberdashers’ Hall. Nearly a 
century and a quarter after Cromwell’s death, a great 
grandson of the Protector— William Cromwell—died 
a member of the ancient church. He had been a 
member for no fewer than fifty years, and a deacon 
for twenty years, Was it old association and old tradi- 
tion, that attracted him so strongly to the church 


* Dean Stanley. in his work on Westminster Abbey, says, in 
an incidental reference to the Independents who occu the 
Abbey, that 8 successor was Howe, This mast bea 
misprint—one of the many that sadly annoy the reader of this 
charming volume, 


on. 

Mr. Garrett: Then I hope the lecturer will confine 
himself to truth about the Irish Protestant Church, and 
not give the same base untruths he did in his last lecture. 


(Interrupt ion.) 
The Chairman: You must sit down ; you have done. 
Mr. Garrett: Yes, but—(orles of “Sit down”). 


afb titel eerste 
Miller will now proceed to deliver his lecture. 
ee int by ai 
with great ability, the arguments of —— 
anyone — with the exception that 


properly and juatl red 
tion relative 8 the lecture ? 


Mr. Miller had so 
to 


Westminster Abbey after Dean Stanley? Only one |; 


gentlemen,—I have no | j 


truth and fescies’” "With these tow observa- | The 


At the close of the lecture the chairman inquired if| S™**Y one, 


Eeq., and seconded by Mr. 
wT as was also a similar vote to the chairman, 

by Mr. Andrew, of Leeds, and seconded by 
Eli Thomas. 


THE IRISH CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


of national Church Establishments, which 


read 
nor * called to the chair, and 
in introducing the lecturer he said :— 
The two friends who have proposed and seconded me 


to be the chairman of this meeting bad pleasure in 
doing #0, but I don’t know that I have pleasure 


in ac 


ceding to what, through them, you have made me do, 
but I can’t hesitate for a moment. You have been in- 
vited to hear a lecture on a subject of great 4 — 
ing imp»rtance—of great importance at all times. 

tho Bri Adieet will know thatit is a subject 
which claims our earnest attention—a subject in which 
we are and which attaches to it the well- 


11 


Halifax, was rewarded with a vote of thanks. A Ferd toi 
similar compliment having been paid to the chairman, | 


11 
7 


B 
* 


- : g (Hear, 

ied the chair. The meeting was addressed by*the our Irish 
2 George Grundy, Mr. B. Illingworth, and Mr. see some 
B. Wainwright, of Bradford; Mr. John Andrew, of | of them hen I say 
Leeds; the Rev. J. Atkinson, of Pudsey; and the ocourred againat 
Rev. H. Watts, of Stanningley. The following whether 
5 a were proposed and carried, almost unani- | Iri — 1 8 
mously :— 

Ist, That this meeting considers it to be the duty of those | 20¢ turn oarselves from the grievances of Ireland until 


all these manifestations of disaffection shall have been 
entirely blotted out from the United Kingdom. (Ap- 
We should direct our attention to the real 


grievances of Ireland, for there are real 


b 
7 e Rev. W. Warrms then proceeded with his 
lecture, at the close of which he said he was con- 


vinced that no Government could bring the Irish 
withdrawal of the grant from Maynooth, and the 


8 to h 
their members — 55 (A of e an in- 
— f Leeds, then addzessed 


+k; Pelee 2 


te 


— . ay 


e 


THR NONCONFORMIST. 


only “sentimental”? The 

d was established with the 
cokers the 1 rom Catholiclsw 
joceeded in producing the 


an ' 
Protestant ferling which is to be met 


most intense ah 


with in any State of Europe. The Church of the Pro- 
testants is to the Irishman the Ohurch of the oppressor, 
n his instincts of patriotism and justice are 
ike 
At the closé of Mr. Walte?’s lecture, the Rev. T. 
Hinps.ey then moved 


that tranquillity in Ireland 
justice to the Irish people. 

| ofa conviction that the Kstab- 
agiand in that country cannot, 
utalned ; while it atso believes 
satisfactory or ng which does not 


on with the religion of the 
tatical reve 


aes of the country to 
parposds; and that a copy of this 


ment 
Brae 
ed ‘ ol embers and to Mr. Dis- 
well, and Mr. Bieden 
sarried 


5 7 
be 
oll, Bi 
8 
which was carri 
M 
ety 


J. Surrun seconded the resolution, 
ied unanimously, 
r. Anpagws, of Leeds, agent of the Liberation 
Society, then made a few observations relative to the 
labours of the Society since its establishment in 1844. 
It a * slate, that, time val and, ofl 
ciently, a 1 ublished several pamphlets 
showing the course of sition taken by the Society ; 
one of which he strongly recommended to the notice 
f the meeting. He moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
alters for his very eloquent lecture. Mr. Puurnkar 
— ed the motion, which was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Oouneillor Wits next proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr, Rowntree, for his very able conduct in 
the chair. The Rev, T. Hinpsizy seconded the 
motion, and it was carried amidst much applause. 

. ROWNTREE 8 the compliment, and 


the proceedings termina 


Manruizsons—Sr. Jonx's-woop.— On Monday 
— * crowded moeting was held at the Eyre 
Arma, St. John's · wood, to hear an address on the Irish 
Church from Mr. Mason Jones. The chair wus oc- 
eupied by J. Alexander, Esq., who said the time had 
dome to settle the Irish ata , which could not be 
accomplished until the Irish Church was abolished, 
7 reer in Ireland were digendowed. r. 

orr moved, and the Rev. R. D. Wilson seconded, 
the adoption of a — to Parliament upon the 
question. After re ing to the political disaffection 
existing among the Irish people, the petition attri- 
buted stich disaffection in great part to the unjust 


indust t ntimental wro 
it iba : Saat Lett 14 N W — pe od = 


of conquest, and symbols centuries of 
tion. 71 it be asked, what would yy do with the tithe. 
if the E-tablishment is abolished? I would answer it is 
no necessary part of an argument, in proving the injus 
ties of au existing institution, aud the money cros 
by an oppressive tax, to be prepared with e plan for the 
ployment of the same; bus this much is clesr, that 
the funds should be at the disposal of those who pay 
them, and by their vote in parish or in vestry, they 
might decide to what purpose, whether secular or 
religious, they would devote the same, In conclusion, 
ladies and gentlemen, I sincerely trust that your 
missions this evening, will be to insist with one will, 
one tone, and one mind, that so far as you are concerned 
ou will demand that speedily, nay instantly justice to 
roland d- mend the total abolition of the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland, and that means the disendow- 
ment of all religious sects, 
Mr. Mason Jones then addressed the meeting for 
upwards of an hour and a-half, on the Irish Church 
question. His address was received with great 
enthusiasm. i 
Wool wien. -The Rev. Alexander Hannay, of 
Croydon, delivered a lecture entitled The e- 


siastical Si of the Times, in Carmel Chapel 
(Baptist) on Monday, January 20th, under the auspices 
of the eat Woolwich Mutual Improvement Asso- 


ciation, before a large and influential audience. Mr. 
Maycock (minister of the place) presided. Amongst 
those t were the Revs. Gill, Hercus, Robinson 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society), Pike, 

oodard, Suffield, Captain Boylin, Ko. The tec- 
turer's able advocacy of the principles of the 
Liberation Society was loudly applauded, and will 
doubtless have the effect of arousing the Noncon- 
formists of the town to greater activity on behalf of 
religious liberty. 7 | 


THE PROPOSED COMPREHENSION OF 
DISSENTERS. 


(From the British Quarterly Review for January.) 


We know not if anything that we can say can un- 
deceive these sincere enthnsiaste; but if it can, we 
must honestly tell them that they are under a huge 
delusion. We know the Nonconformists at least as 
well as they do; and we most positively affirm that 
nothiog is farther from their thoughts than a return 
to the Church. These gentlemen do not mingle 
enough with Dissenters to know what their feeling 
is. ‘Those whom they do — — to meet will be 
most likely to be persons who have a leaning towards 
the Ohuroh, and who fancy that there are more who 
sympathise with them than there really are. Wedo 
not deny that there may be amongst the old body of 
Wesleyan Methodists some, not many, both of clergy 
and laity, who might be won back to the Ohurch by 
such methods as the Rev. G. Venables hinted at; 
such as the offer of an Anglican mitre to a few 
Wesleyan ministers, and the incorporation of the 
whole Methodistio system into the Oharch. But 


and unwise legislation of past times, and especiall 
objected to the establishment by law of the Church 
of England in 
form one-eighth of the nuuber of its inhabitants. 
The petition further expressed the belief that social 
peas ane political ye ind cannot be enjoyed in 
so long as such an anomaly existe. Mr. 

Jones's address, which occupied an hour and three- 
quarters in delivery, was enthusiastically applauded, 
and after the meeting had been concluded with the 
2 votes of thanks, three hearty cheers were given 
im. : 
Curisza.—On Monday night a meeting was held 
in the Vestry-hall, den, when there Was a large 


— Sir Henry A. Hoare, Bart., who preside 
and Gentlemen; I have much pleasure in 
tak e chair on the present oooasion, not aly be- 
Meson wit plain both clearly and 

Baeon d Ww am sure, ex u clearly & 
spatial, * ith his usual power of thought, but 

n 
f, the political convictions of the 
I hope that the result of the pro- 
ceedings of this event 

time comte, will not be biok ward in the cause of justice, 
truth. aed Now there is an old French proverb, 
I whatever the consequences, 
15 one moment believe 
bh Ch verify the pre- 
e ere 5 we should ya 
| e law ot troth 
Irish Protestant ment 
1 ; and fears both vain and chimerieal should 
us on thie our riabteous path. Now you all 


y on the subject which Mr. 
1 an interest, I think I may say a 
positive ‘er 
citisetie of Chelsea, 
will prove that they, when the 
ed, runs thud, Do that thou otight, come 
of this just and necessar 
N 
national justi 
Dedicate te ye 
ah must of necessity follow, I do 
w that we are living awidst times of much 
trouble, 


I 
been fomented, and the danger 


nd of y for party purposes, 
| well va r. 
Hal tty ny teed Mr. 


nsane rage 
spares neither defencele:s women and innocent 
whilst we protest against the 
Ireland from the British domi 
at «ne and 


7 


ia not a vain and sentimen 


when that offer should be made (which will not be 


: just yet), and the practical difficulties of the scheme 
country in which its members do not | of teunion had to be considered by the great 


Methodistio body, we are confident that a large 


majority of that body, accustomed as they have been 


to the great freedom of action which belongs to 
them, quite apart from the central power of Con- 
ference,” would shrink with proper alarm and horror 
from putting their necks into the Episcopal yoke, 
Looked at from a distance, the prospect of being 
part of the Church of England again, and ceasing to 
be a sect despised and contemned by the most 

: ble and fashionable part of the community, 
and of having their ministers on an equality with 
those of the Church of England, may seem a charm: 
ing one; but when they come to see the terms on 
which this dream is to become fact,—that it will in- 
volve the “ securing all the buildings to the Church,“ 
the extinction of Conference by Convocation, and the 
loss of at least half the liberty of action which is now 
their very life, they will turn with resolute contempt 
from any such sacrifice, and will comprehend better 
than ever they have done before their true relation 
to the Established Church. For the rest of the Dis- 
senters we are in a position to speak with much 
greater confidence. A few individuals, ministers 
and laymen, scattered about here and there, some 
for msthetic, some for crotchety, some for respect- 
able, and some for more solid, or at least more ser- 
vioeable, reasons, will ever be found going over to 
the Church. Not in a stream, so much as in a kind 
of intermittent dribble, this happens; but Dissent 
does not lose much by the change; and if there 
bould be established a kind of “ clearing-house” for 
the different sects, we imagine it would be found 
that the balance would very nearly settle itself. 
Such as these excepted, we confidently tell our 
Church friends that coming back to the Church is 
the last thing Dissenters ever dream of. We speak 
from the vantage-ground of more than a quarter of 
a century of active participation in 2 —.— 
affairs; and we have never once heard the subject 
mooted in any public or private assembly of Non- 
conformists. There has never been a hint of any 
desire to revive the Savoy Conference, or any of the 
schemes of comprehension which were attempted up 
to the end of the seventeenth century. All the 
thoughts and efforts of the leaders of that section of 
Nonconformists with which we have had to do have 
been in the opposite direction, and have sought the 
completion of that legislation which began with the 
Toleration Act, and will never be consummated, nor 
suffered to rest undisturbed, until every vestige of 
civil inequality on religious grounds shall be oblite. 


tne | 


U 


rated, and all the sects in England, the Episcopalian 
ate t shaded Oh an equality belbre the law. 


In Der, this we desire to disclaim all indifference 
to the of the disunion and schism of the Gharétii 
We deplore it intensely, as the source of great scandal 
and weakness to the Charch Catholic.... Wh 
is the unity she offers us? It is simply the unity 


ted organisation, -an external thing; whilst at the same 


time she obliges ub to accept the most grievous dis: 
unity, and even antagonism, in the much more vi 

matter of doctrine. Now what is the unity which 
Christ prayed for, and which the Church and the 
world want most? Surely not the unity of mere 
form and sound, but unity of faith, unity of thé 
spirit and of the heart; not the unity of staves in & 
cask, which is brought about by iron hoops. but the 
unity of branches in a tree; not the unity of 
specimens in a museum, but the unity of members 
in a body; not the unity of beads on a string, * 
the unity of fruit upon the vine; not the unity 

soldiers under drill, but the unity of brethren in & 
family. This ia the only unity we care for. If 
Churchmen think to captivate us by pointing to the 
historic character of their Church, we instantly call 
to mind that we are members of the oldest and most 
ſamous historic Church in the world,—of that in- 
visible and only Catholi¢ Church, which has been 
cotnpoted of the real believers of every Charch in 
every age. We care little about any other historie 
Church; we call the religious heroes of every age 
our own; all the saints belong to us as much as to 
any that keep saints’ days; the hymns and prayers 
of the Churches of the East and the West, of 
Protestant and Catholic alike, aré as much our 
property as the property of any other Church, 
inasmuch as they are the legacy of saints to all the 
saints. Spirit and geography have nothing in com- 
mon. Religion and nationalism are the infinite and 
the finite, and the former cannot be bound by the 
latter. Soul is bigger than denominations, and better 
than their separating walls. Its eye glances across 
centuries and Atlantio oceans. Every diameter of 
the globe is a conductor for spirit, aud a true 
Christian unity ignores the superficial characteristics 
of the earth. In the squabble as to which Church 
has the right to call itself the Catholic we can take 
no part; we stand and look on, saying in our hearts, 
“None of ye! the Catholic Church comprebends 
none of ye in your entireness, but some part of ye 
all.” And it is only when the Churches all come to 


pee this that the Church can be. 


What, then, must happen in the Ohurch? Will 
not the cry for revision of the Rubrics grow louder 
and louder, and be met by the constant ory of 
touch not a letter” of the ancient forme; till the 
fact shall stare the Church in the face that she is 
helplessly bound by fetters which she dares not ask 
the State to relax? Will not this hollow talk about 
“compromise” and ‘‘ comprehensiveness” go on, 
until it shall goad what living conscience there is iu 
the Church to protest against so manifest a dis- 
honour to truth and the Gospel, and burst that 
bubble for ever; and will not a great many—all the 
hearty, earnest lovers of the Church and the Gospel 
begin to remember that there is a Bible which was 
before the Prayer-book ; that there are Divine, as 
well as human voices to which the Church should 
listen, and begin to look in the direction of that 
freedom which they have dreaded so long, and like 
timorous swimmers and men, be foroed by necesrity 
to launch themselves into an element in which they 
shall find at once a delicious liberty and a virile 
vigour, that shall be the joy and the health and the 
peace after which they have been sighing for years. 


THE ST. ALBAN'S RITUAL CASE. 


The arguments in the case of Martin v. Mackono- 
chie were brought to a close on Saturday, before the 
Court of Arches. When Mr. Prideaux had finished 
his lengthened speech for the defence, he was followed 
by Dr. Tristram on the same side. 


Mr. Coleridge denied that he had used the words 
‘greedy clergyman,’ as he was told he had been re- 
ported to have used. 

His Lordship said the learned counsel certainly did 
not use the term. 


Mr. Stephens, Q. C., in his reply made some gene- 
ral observations, and declared that a great fallacy 
pervaded the argument on the other side; that what 
had once existed in the Catholic Church, and had not 
been expressly prohibited or by necessary implica- 
tion were not forbidden, therefore could be used by 
Mr. Mackonochie. He maintained that there was 
to be one, and only one, form of services; and the 
object was to get rid of the superstition and idolatrieg 
of the Church of Rome, to which Church, no matter 
what Mr. Mackonochie intended on their introduc: 
tion, the additions he had made had a tendenéy: 
He was reminded of a saying of Sydney Smith, 
on „ Posture and Imposture.” Although Mr. 
Martin, the 1 was not a resident in the 
parish, he had been lung connected with schools in 


the district, and was more connected than the 


fashionable ladies who went to St. Alban’s Church. 
The learned counsel went through the several 
charges in the articles, and contended that they were 
substantiated. Much had been said on the other 
side about penal clauses, and it was urged that the 
matter should have been prosecuted in a civil suit. 
All the promoter required (and he was not the first 
promoter who had been induced to take up the 
matter) was to have Mr. Mackonochie admonished 
and that the various practices which he had used 
might be removed from the Church of England. He 
referred to the report on the Ritual Commission, in 
which Mr. Bennett, another parochial 


cl 
was examination by Mr. Hubbard, ee wad 
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one ot the Chute warts of St. Albati’s, ana eee 
hot legall * e satte, being a ndn- ent. 

His 2 — thought Mr. Hubbard had a place of 
business in the district. 

The learned counsel referred to the evidence of 
Mr. Bennett, who admitted that he elevated the 
elements to the peop to worship, not the elements, 
but that which was invisibly present. 

Sir Robert Phillimote suggested that, he was not 
trying Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Stephens instanced the circumstance, as per- 
sons who entered Mr. Mackonochie’s church might 
believe he was in élevating the elements doing the 
game. The learned counsel proceeded at considerable 
length with his reply, and denied that the Church of 
England was only an Act of Parliament Church. 
The learned gentleman brought his address to a close 
on Saturday. He di the questions of light, 


incense, uid the mixed chalice, and contended that 
there was no authority for their use at the present 
day in the Church of England. In themselves they 
were harmless, but they had been grossly abused, and 


had led to superstition and idolatry in the Church of 
Rome, from which Church they had been derived. 
He likewise disctissed the discretion vested in the 
bishop of & diocese when any doubt arose on a 
subject, and, in treating on the matter, reference was 
made to the Ohutch Discipline Act of the present 
reign, which the learned counsel said was a pitiable 
satire on common sense. The Vicar-General dealt 
with matters before the Reformation, and in that act 
the Official Principal of the Arches was the party 
mentioned. At the conclusion of the case, Mr. 
Stephens contended that he had established the 
charges, and that they came within the Acts of 


Uniformity. 

His Lordship et his obligations to the 
learned gentlemen. He had heen greatly assisted in 
— arduous duties by the able argements on both 
sides. 

Judgment will not be given until after the case 
% Flamank v. the Rev. T. B. Simpson is heard, and 
his lordship said he would appoint as early a day as 
possible. 


THE NATAL BISHOPRIO. 

The Bishop of London has addressed a letter to 
the Bishop of Capetown, earnestly warning him 
against proceeding to the consecration of a rival 
Bishop of Natal. Dr. Tait holds that such a con- 
secration would be unlawful, and that the clergy 
taking part in it would expose themselves to eccle- 
siastical penalties. He contends that the consecra- 
tion service cannot lawfully be used anon, by 
Royal mandate, and that as the nerve courts in 
the realm have pronounced Dr. Colenso’s deposi- 
tion to be null and void, there is no pretence for 
saying that the see of Natal is vacant. He asks 
whether the law officers of the Crown have been 
consulted, or, indeed, whether any legal opinion 
whatever has been obtained by Bishop Gray. He 
further reminds the South African prelate that the 
Lambeth Conference studiously refrained from tak- 
ing any action in the matter, and that the report 
of the committee was only received, not approved, 
It appears that Bishop Gray first proposed to hold 
the consecration in Scotland, but a vigorous pro- 
test having been made by some influential members 
of the Episcopal Church in that country, his pre- 
sent intention is to have the act of consecration 
1 somewhere in England on Saturday (this 

ay). It is not unlikely that the Bishop of London's 

igorous appeal will lead to a further delay. 

he Rev. W. K. Macrorie, M.A., of St. James’s 
Accrington, the clergyman who has been nominated 
as the new Bishop for Natal, at the close of his ser- 
mon on Sunday evening invited his congregation to 
a special service on the following Saturday evening, 
at seven o'clock, the day set apart for his consecra- 
tion to the office to which he had been appointed. 
This confirms the statement of the Bishop of London 
with respect to the day of consecration having been 
fixed. Canon Hornby, of Bury, was announced as 
the clergyman who would conduct the special ser- 
vice. lt is stated that the Bishop of London has ad- 
dressed a private letter to Mr. Macrorie on the same 
subject. 5 

The Guardian of last night states that the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh M‘Neile, the great Protestant leader, was 
present and communicated at the h‘gh celebration at 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, on Sunday morning 

at. 

The Roman Oatholic papers deny that Archbishop 
Manning is to be a cardinal. They state that it has 
been made a rule of the Holy See that only one 
prelate at a time in the British Isles is to be a cardi- 
nal, Archbishop Cullen being at present that one. 

THe New Bisnor or Licurietp.—Dr. Selwyn 
intends leaving England for New Zealand as shortly 
as possible after the visitation in which he is at 
present engaged is concluded. It is stated that in 
all probability his diocese will be administered during 
his absence by Dr. Hobhouse, formerly bishop of 
Nelson, for many years one of Dr. Selwyn’s suffragan 
Bishops in New Zealand. | 

THe Frenca Prorrstants.—The elections in con- 
nection with the several Presbyteries of the French 
Protestant Church took place on Tuesday, and re- 
sulted in the triumph of the orthodox party. MM. 
Dellessert, Thierry, Pourtales, and Mettetal were 
elected, and the return of MM. Triquetie and Beig- 
beder was subject to a second election. 

Sunpay Schools IN THE EstaBLisHED CHURCH.— 
The Bishop of London’s Association of Lay Helpers 
(which comprises about 150 members) held a con- 
ference on Tuesday evening last in Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, on the * of Church Sunday- 


schools. The Rev; J. I. — 2 
Pi ; After the reading of two papers 
had been concluded, an animated discussion com- 
menced, which was cohtinued tininterraptedly, each 
speaker — 2 ten minutes. Notwithstanding 
some conflicting views which prevailed, the meeting 
appeared to be unahimous in the opinion that the 
position of Sunday schools as part of the Chutch’s 
parochial organisation required to be reconsidered, 
and that more vigour was required in managing 
them. 

A Novet Locx-ovt.—A dispute between the 
pastor and part of the congregation of New Windsor 
Independent Chapel, Salford, which has been going 
on for some months, attracted public attention on 
Sunday, when some sah ew scenes were wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of the chapel and 
school, The pastor, the Rev T. G. Lee, called a 
special meeting on Wednesday last, and announ 
that he had been advised to close the Sunday-school 
until the superintendent and many of the teachers 
who persisted in manifesting a spirit of opposition 
towards him had been removed. He atated that he 
should act upon this advice on Sunday. On that 
day the deacons, the su b 
the teachers, and 4 number of the children assembled 
at nine o’clock in front of the school, and found that 


the doors were fastened, and that they were not to posit 


be allowed to enter. The rain was falling heavily, 
but an address was given and two hymns were sting, 
the chorus of one being: 

We'll stand the storm, 

It won't last long, 

We'll auvhor by-and-dys. 
Mr. Lee was condemned for closing the school, and 
the children were requested to return to their homes, 
and present themselves in in the afternoon. 
During the morning service in the chapel one of the 
deacons announced that a special church-meeting 
would be held in the course of the week to cdnsider 
the present 41 of the charch and achool. Mr. 
Lee stated that he had no objection to the members 
assembling if they thought fit to do, but he wished 
it to be understood that he should not be influenced 
in the least by what was done at the meeting. At 
the close of the service Mr. Lee was received outside 
the chapel by a large crowd of people, who hissed 
and groaned vigorously. Mr. Lee was accompanied 
by a legal gentleman, under whose advice he is said 
to be acting, and from the chapel to the minister's 
house in Pendleton both minister and friend were 
assailed with groans and hisses. Upon leaving Mr. 
Lee the legal gentlemen was followed to his resi- 

by a hooting crowd, and he was pelted with 

mud and other offensive refuse. At two o'clock the 
ohildren again assembled in front of the chapel and 
school, a hymn was sung, and a short address was 
delivered. The New Windsor School bas about 600 
scholars, and is one of the largest in Salford. The 
Rev. Dr. Parker has been endeavouring to restore 
harmony in the charch, and has su 
tion, but his efforts at reconciliation have failed. He 
writes to Mr. Lee on the 16th inst. :—* I am bound 
to state that, in having offered to accept the decision 
of competent arbitrators mutually chosen, you have, 
im my opinion, done everything which is iu your 
power to open the way for an impartial and aatho- 
ritative settlement of disputed points. I deepl 
regret that those who differ from you have rej 
the only means whioh, in my opinion, were likely to 
bring the controversy to a proper close. I think 
that they have put themselves in a false position, 
sinoe, if they are ri-ht, they had nothing to fear.” — 
Manches‘er Guardian. 

Mr. Herman Meriva.e AND Continental Ipeas. 
—Little of this dogmatic writing on Italian affairs 
which appears in the English journals and in English 
books can be trusted. One amusing proof of how 
utterly they may be mistaken, we cannot refrain 
from giving—the more especially as we have never 
seen it referred to anywhere. In 1865, little more 
than two years ago, a very able student of history, 
Mr. Herman Merivale, published a volume of essays 
under the modest title of “ Historical Studies in one 
of which—its subject Joseph II. of Austria—he 
somewhat elaborately reviewed the question of the 
relation of Church and State. Shortly afterwards, 
there came that wonderful letter of Ricasoli to the 
Italian bishops, and the bill which he constructed 
with a view to give effect to the opinions expressed 
in that most memorable document. These things 
made us recall one of Mr. Merivale’s assertions, and 
induoed us to look once more into the pages where it 
is made. On the continent of Europe,” wrote 
Mr. Merivale, “it may be said in the most sweeping 
terms, that the separation of the spiritual from the 
temporal government not only existe nowhere in 
practice, but it has hardly presented iteelf to the 
public mind in theory. The continent possesses a 
legion of political reasoners who are perfectly ready 
for the abolition of all churches, root and branch. 
It possesses hardly any, on the liberal side, who 
would support the existence of Churches independent 
of the State.” The volumein which these sentences 
are printed was scarcely a year old, when, lo! the 
prime minister of Italy is seen pointing the bishops 
of the Charch in that country to America, and pro- 
posing a policy which fails to be adopted only because 
its reproduction of the system which prevails in the 
Republic of the West is incomplete. Mr. Merivale 
must have been rather more astonished than the 
most of us when Ricasoli gave that epistolary lecture 
to the Italian ecclesiastics and followed it up with 
his famous, though unsuccessful, bill—a measure 
which failed of acoeptance only because the cogntry 
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LONDON CHAPEL-BUILDING SOCIETY. 


ht presided ; an 


socie 
mover of all its operations. 
trusted, and honoured 
society, and it was with d 
selves deprived of his 
(Hear, hear.) The 
building Society might be into 
branches. They assisted young churches just 
they assisted churches wanting more room, 
sometimes, as iu the case of the Tottenham-coiitt- 
road Ohapel, they tried to save a church from 
— * 2 — a income — mage ~ 
society did no 4,000/. a-year ve of gra 
made by Mr. Sh Morley. 10 publio gave Heals thore 
than Mr. Morley himself gave. When it was con- 
sidered how many in London were deati- 
. 
more gu . u 0 year 
had opened sha Shanda, which would not have 
young; 


opened but for their assistance. He thought the 
societ y was doing a good work in hel 


. 2 minister's income. f f 
undertaken new enterprises o t — 
Personally, he should not de until every 
chapel in London made an annual collection on its 
behalf. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. T. Basonron, the secretary, 
from the report. Although the society 
a diminished income from colleotions, 
and donations in the 
on the whole was one w 
tulations. In addition to the smi 
six cha 


extracts 


save bees 


each of which 


aid which have been mad 


opened of the series of twenty-four, | 
ur. Morley contributes 500/., 17 society 
004. (one moiety of its contribution being free loan); 
so that in all fifteen of these chapels have 


opened, while the remaining nine are more or less. 
definitively arranged for. The committee that, 
with the limited means of ex ture 

common in the case of Nonconformist chape 
was most important n committees sho 

eschew all abs at elaborate decoration in the 
structures they raise, and content themselves ex- 
ternully with boldness or beauty of outline, accom- 
panied by scrupulous attention, internally, to all the 
appliances of adaptation and convenience. To 
attempt, with inadequate resources, the luxurious 
and detailed ornamentation easy to the means af 


command of wealthier sections of the community, 
can only be to impoverish our chapels in their solidity 
and completeness, and at the game time to give 

sion for the ch of 2 
antagonistic to the distinctive princi 


ples 1 con- 
stitute the glory of our N L review - 
ing the work of the year, the report * first to 
chapels which had — announced in former re- 
ports. The following is the list :— 


BaRKING (Rev. J. Smedmore).—Opening annoasded 
in report of 1865. Batire debt now paid oi by means 
of one pound debenture notes, Total cost 15 

BarTrease (Rev. J. S. James). Open t Octobe 
Cost (inclading freehold. . 

8 


or 
8 rer cy ele mg 
n- 4 | m. 
Mr. Worley .; from society—grant 2500., fre 
loan 250, : 7 
Nr r in gee 322 
31. U 0 a ‘ 
Was — io Report of 1866. and — warmed, 
Co-¢ 6001. Grant from society 507. 


* ease, 3 (Rev. E. 2 
pened p Accommoda’ es e 
Cost, including freehold site, 3,500/. Conti ibn 


Sens 1 8. Morley 5001. ; from society—grant . 
ree loan 2501. | 
FOREST BILL, STANSTEAD-ROAD (Rev. J. W. Coombs, 
B.A.).—Opened 2ud April. Accommodates 500 in area. 
Total cost 4 0001. W * * 8. 
500“.: from s ciety—gant 250/., free loan . 
HOLLOWAY, JUNOTION-ROAD (Rev. W. Robert-) 
Opened 21st June. Acoommodat:s 700 on floor. 


Cost (including basement schoolrvoms) 6, Contri- 

4 am Mr. 8. Mork y 5001. ; from wooiety —grant 
2501,, tree loan 2502. 

r 2 CHAPEL (Rev. 1 er * 

u Oo ober. . | 

3 boot ley „ from 


A 
8.0001. ©. ntribution from Mr. 8. 
society —grant 11 free loan 2501. 
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pleted for congregation to become owners of the property 
and place it in tract. 

SrpgswHamM Pank (Rev. T. O. Hine).—Now used as 
schoolrooms in connection with new chapel opened on 
6th Jane, obst of which was about 6.000. 

TABERNACLE (Rev, W. Grigsby). —Difficulties having 
8 1 Fos site extinction of —— oon · 

on socie undertaken, upon certain con- 
ditions, the of the — The new 


Carat (Rev. P. H. Davi- 

1 (which is the oldest Nonoonformist 

has been opened for public 

4 reference to the working 

of repairs 3002. Grant from society 20. 

oped Bat hee tn ia Fees et bese 

ost or en 

school 4.0002. Accommodates on — * 
; from 


500 Contribution from Mr. 8. Morley 
society—grant 250/., free loan 2501. 


The following is the list of new enterprises :— 
B 
to be 
2 


denomination in Henley-in-Arden have secured a 
neat and substantial edifice in which to worship, in 
of the un ing brick building which 
erly occupied the site. The history of the Bap- 
tist movement in H dates back for 190 years. 
Bisnorscats.—The Thomas Sissons, late of 
— — Chapel, Southampton, has accepted a 
: and . * 3 5 Ny — 1 
i to be co-pastor wi e Rev. E. 
Mannering, and Poi commence his labours on Sun- 
day evening next, January 26th. 
ENT-SQUARE.—The statement that the Rev. 
Mr. Arnot, of Edinburgh, will succeed the late Dr. 
Hamilton at the Scottish Presb n Church, 
Regent-square, turns out to have founded on 
erroneous or premature information. No choice has 
yet been made’ by the ory agen of that church, 
nor, indeed, has any name submitted to them by 
the committee appointed to search for and recommend 
the most fitting minister. 
Cuesmunt CoLLAOR.— The first examination for 
the scholarship of twenty pounds which has been 
| furnished by the liberality of W. G. Soper, Esq., 


Society. | has been conducted during the present month, and 


io 
Dobell, 
8 J. Pager me 
gation at Edmon 
irable site secured at Hi 
pel schools costing 4,000/. to 
erected. One of the *‘ twenty-four chapels,” 
WaNDSWORTH-BROAD.— Undertaken by Rev. W. Mor- 
ton Mather on his own responsibility. Iron 
chased and erected on site ia Wandsworth-road, South 
Lambeth. Accom dates 600. of undertaking 
1.8001. Society gives grant of 50/,, and loan without 
interest of 1 
the 


had 


0 s this amount the society had paid 

or advanced upwards of 100,000/. 
The Rev. J. S. Russzi1, of Bayswater, addressed 
the meeting on „ Chapel-building in its Relation to 


The Rev. J. Suapmonz followed on “ Chapel-build- 
ing in Relation to Worship,” and described how they 
had been able to meet their liabilities at Barking. 


At Barking had built 
of debt. They be 


had ted the 
obit, and it had 
«Hye wa sae 
worship 

a debt of gratitude 
hich they would 
had many friends 


Sree dlias tad Sildlesd teens the ental aod tron 
r ved from the m 
ite venerated treasurer, Mr. Eusebius Smith. 


would never fail to send an annual collection 
to the 
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ng pic 
pel-buil in its Relation 
, interest in 

the society from its commencement, and had done 
what he could to promote its interests. All those 
who had done anything for it would have pleasure in 
back upon it, for the ee 

b were 228 king at 

ife in its order and discipline, he believed 

es ome was next to impossible in the 
National Church. In the * — all 


cipline be a spiritual thing, it is what those who are 
2 spiritually-minded cannot appreciate, and if dis- 


constituted that discipline could de main- 


they did generally i 
en cases 3— 2 occurred 


were 

It has been decided to call the new Presbyterian 

church about to be built at Camberwell the Ha- 

milton Presbyterian Church,” in memory of the late 
Dr. Hamilton. 

Tun Rev. R. Stanrron has announced a series of 

133 afternoon lectures at the Theatre, 


and of Blair-Athole, vacant by the 
v. — — Irvine, D. D., 
Macleod has expressed his acceptance 

the munificence of Mr. G. F. 


3 English, classical, 


brought to a close by the | da 


has tested the candidates in exegesis of Old and 
New Testament, in theology, in selected portions of 
and patristic literature, and of 
Ecclesiastical Hi . The scholarship has been 
awarded to Mr. J. R. Mitehell, M.A., but the excel- 
lent examination of the second candidate, Mr. E. 
Wallace Jones, has induced certain members of the 
committee to confer on him an exhibition of ten 
pounds, : 

Calls AccerTsp.—The Rev. William T. Blenkarn, 
of Nottingham College, to the pastorate of the Con- 
ee church, Watton, Norfolk.—The Rev. J. 

eek, late of Rawdon Oollege, to the pastorate 
of the = church, Redditch, Worcestershire.— 
Mr. W. mbs, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
College, to the new Baptist church formed at the Tem- 

ce Hall, Liv l-buildings, Liv l-street, 
„ v. F. Knowles, of Rotherham 
College, having been appointed pastor in November 
last, of the In oye chapel, Belper, a recognition 
service was held in the chapel on Tuesday. 

New Wesieyan CorL sen at Apgiamwe.— While 
he wasin Australia, the Duke of Edinburgh consented 
to rif the foundation-stone of a magnificent college, 
which is about to be erected at Adelaide, chiefly for 
the youth of the Methodist Churches of South Aus- 
tralia. Prince Alfred was ted with a beautiful 
gold trowel wherewith to 


2 
resent. There was of course an immense 


p 
gathering. In reply to the address the Prince ex- 
pressed his deep interest in the work which had been 
commenced, and his “9 that the institution might 
become a means of much good. An idea of the extent 
of the pro building may be formed from this 
— Beng e expense of the erection is estimated at 
Morttaxz, Surney.—The annual co tional 
m in connection with Sheen Vale Chapel was 
held in the British schoolroom on Wednesday even- 
ing, Jan. 16, 1868. Daniel Pratt, Esq., presided. A 
— report of the operations of the congregation 
uring the past 9 wag given by the pastor (Fre- 
derick Brown), from which it appeared that fourteen 
members have been added to the church; 86/. raised 
towards a chapel-building fund; 16. for the London 
Missionary Society, from the Juvenile Association; 
and 3,277 ines and periodicals circulated in 
connection with the Sabbath-school. Stirring and 
practical addresses were delivered by the chairman, 
and by the Revs. Thos. Henson, of Harlington; J. 
W. Genders, of Wandsworth; G. M. we of 
Southwark; J. H. Hills, of Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Bristot.—On Thursday, January 9th, the Rev. J. 
R. Wood, late of Barnstaple, was publicly recognised 
as pastor of the church and 3 assembling 
at the City-road Chapel, Bristo here was a very 
pa die of ministers and friends from the 
various congregations of the city. Nearly 600 sat 
down to tea, and at the subsequent meeting the 
chapel was crowded. The utmost good feeling pre- 
vailed, and the congratulations offered to the new 
minister and his people were hearty. Addresses full 
of congratulation and counsel were delivered by 
the Revs. S. Mann (Exeter), D. Thomas, J. Penny, 
S. Hebditch, Dr. Gotch (President of Bristol er 
J. Morris, R. P. Macmaster, T. A. Wheeler, and M. 
Dickie (Presbyterian). Mr. Medway (deacon) gave 
Mr. Wood a hearty weloome on behalf of the church 
and tion. In the course of the evenin 
touching allusions were made to the late Rev. E. 
er who for thirty-two years was pastor of the 
Borovcu-RoaD OoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—The 
anni ry —— of 2 above * were 
unday: in the morning by the pastor, 
in the afternoon by the Rev. Newman and in 
the evening by the Rev. Gilbert McAll. On Thurs- 


y night the annual meeting was held under the 
presidency of the Rev. G. M. Murphy, when inte- 
resting reports as to the state of the church and the 
various societies were presented. From these it 
appeared that 304 persons had joined the church last 
year, and that the t year had commenced by 
the reception of eighteen members. In addition to 
the Lambeth Bath meetings, which are carried on 
nightly under the superintendence of Mr. Murphy 
and the officers of the church, there is carried on in 
immediate connection with the church, a Band of 
Hope, adult Bible-classes, a Dorcas society, adult 
educational classes * a week, free), an evan- 
gelical association, for preaching in the open air in 


. | summer, and indoors, &c., in winter; mothers’ meet- 


i a temperance society, a tract society, 7 eg 
a young men’s mutual improvement class, 
Each of the secretaries of these institutions gave 


y the stone, and an ap- | 
was read by one of the Wesleyan | 


GoLpENn-Lanzg Mission Pa a egy a large 

street, Golden-lane, which is sup- 
rted by 8 of Messrs. I. and R. Morley, 
ood-street, assisted occasionally by other friends. 
The room occupied by the various institutions con- 
nected with this work is capable of holding about 
800 people, and was purchased for the purposes to 
which it is devoted by Mr. Samuel Morley. Here 
last week there was a succession of incidents. On 
Monday, a lecture on the overland route, with 
dissolving views. On Wednesday, about 260 of the 
children of the day and Sunday schools were regaled 
with a substantial dinner of roast beef and plum- 
pudding, and were subsequently amused with an 
exhibition of the magic lantern, and the wheel of 
life, &c. After tea there was a distribution of gifts 
from a large Christmas-tree, and warm clothing was 
also given to those who needed it. On Thursday, 
tea was given to about 300 adults connected with 
the mission. Mr. Charles Reed presided, and took 
the opportunity of giving some useful and practical 
hints on sanitary matters. Addresses were given 
by the Rev. I. Doxsey and other gentlemen. 

Tue Unirep Metnopists.—The Rev. T. Newton, 
ex-President of the United Methodist Free Churches, 
still continues unwell, and there is no proba- 
bility he will shortly be able to resume his ministry. 
—A valedictory service, in anticipation of the depar- 
ture of the Rev. Matthew Baxter for New Zealand, 
was held in Westmoreland-street Chapel, Pimlico, on 
Thursday evening, the 16th inst. Mr. Thomas 
Cuthbertson presided. After devotional exercises, 
conducted by the Rev. S. Chester, the Chairman 
stated the circumstances which had led to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Baxter to the New Zealand mission. 
The Rev. W. Reed, and Mr. J. Chipchase, having 
subsequently commended their friend to the sympa- 
thies and prayers of the 3 35 Mr. Baxter 
delivered a brief address, in which he expressed his 
deep conviction that it was the duty and interest of 
the British churches especially to direct their attention 
to the evangelisation of the colonies, and his hope to 
be of service to the cause of his Master in the land of 
his adoption by training young men for the ministry, 
Mr. J. Cuthbertson added afew remarks. The chair. 
man then shook Mr. Baxter by the hand, and in the 
name and on behalf of the church bade him farewell. 
A hymn was sung, and the meeting was concluded 
with prayer by the Rev. T. Bailey. 

Wates.—A meeting of the Association of English 
Independent Churches for Glamo hire and Car- 
martnenshire, was held in the schoolroom of the Eng- 
lish Congregational Church, Carmarthen, on Wednes- 
day last, 16th inst. The Rev. E. Z. Lyttel presided, 
and most of the pastors of the churches of the two 
counties were present, besides a goodly number of 
laymen. Several matters of interest to the churcheg 
were discussed. Arrangements were made for the 
association to act as an auxiliary to the London 
Missionary Society. The current year being the 
jubilee year of the ministry of the Rev. W. Jones, of 

wansea, it was resolved to present him with 4 
suitable address at the next meeting of the associa - 
tion to be held in Swansea. Some s tions were 
made for the better arrangement of the names of 
— 1 eed be tic gal The send a. @ 

ohnstone, o yr, a paper p at the 
request of the association, on The Constitution of the 
Congregational Union ” ; the discussion of the subject 
was deferred till next meeting. Votes of thanks 
were to the writer of the paper, and to the 
church for its entertainment of the association. 
Sermons were preached in the evening by the Rev. 
Jos, Waite, B.A., of Cardiff, and the Rev. D. M. 
Jenkins, of Aberdare. 

Stearorp.—On Thursday, Jan. 16, a new Congre- 
gational church, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid in May last, was opened for Divine worship at 
Sleaford, when two impressive sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Henry Allon. The services were 
attended by a large number of people of all denomi- 
nations, including some from most of the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. The Rev. Percy Strutt, of 
Spalding, offered the dedication prayer, and various 
other ministers took part in the proceedings. The 
collections of the day amounted to 38/. At the con- 
clusion of the morning service about eighty persons 
assembled for dinner, presided over by Joseph 
Ruston, Esq., of Lincoln. The chairman explained 
the scheme by which it was pro to clear off the 
debt—viz., to raise the sum required by means of 10/, 
debentures, to be paid off in the course of three 
years. The Revs. W. F. Clarkson, B.A., Henry 
Allon, J. Shaw, W. Jones, E. Metcalf, and others, 
delivered addresses congratulating the members of 
the church and congregation, ther with their 
pastor, the Rev. G. R. Bettis, on the happy auspices 
under which they were assembled. At five o'clock 
upwards of 400 persons sat down to tea in the 
Exchange Hall. On the following Sunday sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Dr. Maine. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Rev. Dr. Morton Brown, of 
Cheltenham, having completed a quarter of a century 
of ministry in that town, a tea-meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening to commemorate the event. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. T. Haynes. In the 
course of the p it was stated that the hand- 
some chapel and lecture-hall had been built durin 
Dr. Brown's ministry, that nearly 2,000 persons had 
passed through his hands as church-members, and 
that there was at t nearly 500 members on the 
church roll. H. Willmott, Esq., of Hatherly Hall, 
presented the Doctor with an appropriate address, 
signed by the deacons and committee, accompanied 


by a purse of 170 guineas, and a silver tea and coffee 
service for Mrs. Brown, whose indefatigable oo-opera- 
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tion as the superintendent of the Sunday-schools and 
in other duties devolving upon a minister's wife w. 
gratefully recognised. Dr. Brown, in returning 
thanks for Mrs. Brown and himself, stated that not 
more than twelve of those who joined in the triple 
call which he received from the church, Sunday- 
school teachers and seatholders, are now associated 
with the church. Affiliated with the Con tional 
church at Cheltenham is a chapel at ury, of 
which the Rev. J. Hossack is the minister. 


— 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE REV. H. LANCE, OF BROMLEY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sim,—In glancing at the notices of deaths in your 
issue of the 4th inst., I read the following :— 

LANCE. — December 30, the Rev. H. Lance, of 
Bromley-by-Bow. On Friday week he commenced 
visiting for the East London Mission and Relief Com- 
mittee, and coming home after having seen many poor 
families, he showed symptoms of t exhaustion ; 
typhus fever in ite most mali mant form sub-equently 
set in, and he died early on Monday morning, leaving a 
wife and four children, the youngest only a few days old, 
unprovided for. 

I need not say that I was both pained and shocked 
at this sudden removal of an earnest worker for Christ; 
and that the last two lines of the above notice called 
forth my profoundest sympathy for the widow and 
fatherless. I have looked in each succeeding issue of 
your paper for some appeal for help in this deserving and 


___ truly necessitous case, but have looked in vain. I should 


have written to you before, but never, tomy knowledge, 
having seen Mr. Lance, I felt that, as an entire stranger, 
it hardly became me to call attention to this matter. 

Inow write, however, to ask that the “ widow and 
orphans” may becared for. Surely it only wants bring- 
ing before your numerous readers, and many Christian 
hearts will immediately respond by generous sympathy 
and help. If some well-known or influential minister 
in London would take this in hand, I feel sure that the 
bitterness of want would be spared to Mrs. Lance and 
her little ones. 

Resting assured that you will fully endorse what I 
have said, 1 enclose my mite, deeply regretting that it 
is not in my power to send more, 

And remain, Sir, yours very faithfally, 
A POOR COUNTRY BAPTIST MINISTER, 

January 18. 1868. , 

[The subscription of our correspondent has been for- 
warded to Mr. George Maddox, of 21, Baker-street, W., 
the treasurer of a fund which is being raised on behalf 
of the widow and family of Mr. Lance, This meri- 
torivus case has been placed before the readers of the 
Times, and we can only express our cordial hope that 
the appeal will meet with an adequate response.—Ebp. 
Noncon | 


Foreign and Colonial. 


Th f the 3 peal t which proceed 

e case of the journ whic - 

ings have been commenced by the Government for 

having published unauthorised reports and comments 

on the debates in the Corps Législatif, came on on 

2 but only preliminary proceedings have 
en taken. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe says that 
the manifesto of Prince Napoleon on the foreign 
— of the French Government will not — wh 

he Emperor, it is rted, threatened to disinherit 
his Royal Highness, both immediately and prospec- 
tively, if he published such a document, and these 
threats are assumed to have had their effect. It is 
said that the object of the suppressed pamphlet was 
to prove the necessity for France of making war, 
not against Prussia or Italy, but against Russia. 

It is stated that negotiations are probable between 
France and the members of the Zollverein, with a 
view to the partial reduction of the customs tariff 
between them. 

It is stated that the armaments at Toulon, Antibes, 
and Villefranche are completely terminated, and 
that the new scheme of army organisation will take 
a long time to fit on to the old. | 

It is reported in Paris, but probably untrue, that 
Count de iges, the French ambassador in Rome, 
has gone to Naples “ for the purpose of making him- 
self acquainted with the situation of that province, 
* furnishing his Government with a report upon 
i 

Government has carried off a victory in the Haute 
Garonne, where the Orleanist candidate for the 
Conseil-Général has been decidedly beaten. 

The committee of the Senate upon the Army Bill 
have elected Marshal Randon President and M. 
Dumas reporter. | 


AUSTRIA. 

The remains of the Emperor Maximilian arrived 
at Vienna on Saturday morning, and the same after- 
noon they were placed in the Imperial vault, in the 
crypt of the Capuchin Church. e various Courts 
of Europe were represented on the occasion, and the 
funeral ceremonial was conducted in the most solemn 
manner. The people crowded the streets, and b 
their demeanour expressed their sympathy and their 
respect for the memory of the unfortunate Prince. 
The Emperor of Austria has -* acknowledged 
the services rendered by Admiral Tegethoff 


covering the body of Maximilian 
him the Grand of the 
Baron John has retired, and 


ee 


Lieutenant 


The Austrian members of the delegation on common 


elect a the choice falling upon Count Anton 


resi 
Au by forty-seven out of fort ht votes. 
Herr Kale 104 wae then lected Vice President 
On Mon e Emperor recei e Hungarian 
section of the committee, when the usual loyal senti- 
ments and gracious reply were ex 
President of the Hungarian delegation is Count 


lath. 
mths War Budget of the Empire consists of an 
ordinary and an extraordinary Bu The latter 
which amounts to 30 millions of florins, is destined 
to provide for the manufacture of breech-loading 
rifles and the construction of fortifications. 


ITALY. 
A r Brief, dated January 14, announces that 
5 i 8 aig de — 
e expiration of the time assigned by the Pope, 
and having in writing expressed regret for his past 
conduct, his Holiness restores him to the rank and 


the Abbey of Subiaco will, however, until further 
orders continue to be administered by the adminis- 
trators who had been appointed by the Papal 
Government. 

The Italian Ultramontane press urges the Catho 
lics throughout Italy to —— political absten- 
tion, and take part hencefi in all political and 
municipal elections. 

Thursday being the birthday of the ex-King 
Francis II., a fete was given at the Farnese Palace. 
The French and Spanish Ministers were present. 

The Pontifical army now numbers about 16,000 
men, very imperfectly equipped. 

The advices from Rome continue to report the pro- 
secution of defensive measures, and General Kansler 
is reported to have had an interview a few days ago 
with General de Failly at Civita Vecchia, and to 
have i ted the fortifications. The French officers, 
it is said, consider a war in the spring almost 
certain : 


In the Chamber of Deputies at Florenceon Monday, 
Signor Cambray Digny, the Minister of Finance, 
made his financial statement. He anticipates a 
deficit for 1869 of 240 millions of lire. He proposes 
to cover this by the imposition of a new tax, the 


development of existing taxes, and by the - 
tion o oe branches of the blic adminis. 
tration. only new tax pro is a tax u 
grinding, which will apply to all substances sub 

to that process, whether comestible or not. On cereals 
this tax will amount to 24 centimes per kilogramme, 
the total net profit of which to the State is estimated 
at 76 millions of lire. The millers will be empowered 
to collect the tax. The development of existing 
taxes will include the extension to all the provinces 
of the tax upon Government concessions, which will 
produce an increase of four millions of lire. Various 
reforms relative to the public istration and the 
collection of taxes will, it is ho V 
diate benefit to the treasury of 140 millions of lire, 
thereby reducing the deficit for 1869 to 78 millions, 
which the Minister hopes will be covered by the 
development of commercial prosperity. The deficit 
up the end of 1867 is estimated at 820 millions of 
lire. The Minister pro a gradual removal of 
the deficit, 78 millions of which would be covered in 
1869, and the remainder in a total period of twelve 
years. The entire expense to the State occasioned by 
the Garibaldian movement in October is estimated at 
18,000,000 lire. The ecclesiastical property at pre- 
sent sold has realised 40,349,000 lire. 

The Committee of the Chamber have approved the 
Budget of the Interior for 1868. The ordi ex- 
penses are estimated at 43, 1 20, 238 lire, and the extra- 
ordinary at 2, 408, 786 lire, thereby effecting a reduo- 
tion of 4, 050, 289 lire on the Budget of 1868. 

The discussion on the finances has not yet been very 
remarkable. Article I., relative to the rural 
coor tax, was approved after a declaration that the 

inistry and the committee were agreed upon the 
question of establishing the land tax upon a more 
secure and equal basis. The income-tax was opposed 
by Signor Crispi. | 

A proposal to raise seventy-eight millions of lire by 
the income-tax in 1868 was approved by a majority 
of the Chamber, and accepted by the Minister of 

ce. 

On Tuesday evening a meeting was held of the 
erty of the Right. General Menabrea and the 

i of Finance and Marine were present. The 
Ministers of the Interior and of Finance spoke at 
some length, and the meeting resolved energetically 
to urge forward the discussion of the Ministerial 
Budget for 1868, in order that the Parliament might 
be at liberty to discuss bills relative to finance and 
the interior reorganisation of the country. 

Letters from Romo say that a court-martial has 
assembled to try six non-commissioned officers of the 
Pontificai artillery, accused of a conspiracy against 
the Papal Government and high treason against the 
person of Pius IX. 


AMERICA. 

The United States House of tatives has 
taken another step in the direction of depriving Mr. 
Johnson of the power to do mischief. On Tuesday, 
by a majority of 123 votes to 45, the House passed a 
bill declaring that there are no valid civil govern- 
ments in the late rebellious States, and transferring 
all powers of appointment and removal under the 


Kuhn succeeds him as War Minister of the Empire. | the 


affairs ee ae Aree neers in th \ 
ent, course support President Johnson’s policy, and 
bs financial questions * 


privileges of a Cardinal. The diocese of Sabina and | 0 


Presidency. Mr. 
New York, is the fa 
e Eastern States. 


the 
The | Republican Convention is in favour of Chief Justice 


Chase for the Presidency. 


uire into the expediency of authorising the Southern 
State Conventions to appoint all civil officers in their 


1 1 
Fenian Senate in America d 


mails, are neither authorised, approved of, nor 
by the authorities whom the members of 

r on the „ are 
regarded by them as the work of the secret agents of 


AUSTRALIA. 
The 33 ars from Melbourne, dated the 
28th ult. The Duke of Edin has every where 
been ificently entertained during the month. 
His Roy „ lea ves for Tasmania on the 4th 
of January. 

been 
Supreme 


a 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


e eee 
reduced by four millions of francs for the present 


ear. 
4 The Archbishop ‘of Kamtschatka, Innocent, oddly 
described by the telegraph as “a well-known con- 
verter of the heathen,” been appointed to the 


ies- 


r a 
sum of one million of thalers (Str. 750. each) for 
getting its lease renewed. 


Peter's Psnce.—Monseigneur Dupanloup has 
sent to the Papal Nuuoio a sum of 100,000f. collected 
in his diocese as Peter's Pence. The Bishop of 
Orleans had forwarded to Rome a similar sum 
six months back. Faris Letter. 

Tue Excavations aT Pomprnu.— Funds 
again forthooming, the work of excavation at Pom 
has been resumed. Although hopes have been held 
out of similar works being undertaken at Heron. 
laneum, the prospect of those hopes being realised 
is said to be as far off as ever. 

Tur Famine In Nortuexn Arnrica.—A oorre- 
spondent writes to the Italie, that on the 7th instant 
no less than 220 persons died from starvation at 
Tunis alone. In the interior of the mothers 
are said to be selling their children for a fow francs ! 


Png | Several have been bought by captains for transporta- 


tion to Malta. 

A Lone Rartway.—An unbroken railway com- 
munication is now open from the Atlantic seaboard 
tothe Rocky Mountains, a distance of more than 2,000 
miles. The line passes over the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers on bridges—at Rock — 1 on the 
former, and Omaha on latter,— so that, if neoces- 


| sary, the entire journey can be performed in the 


same carriages. 

Russia 1N THE Hast.—We have received the fol- 
lowing important te from Vienna :— The 
report which has often ap lately in the Vienna 
and other that was arming on the 
Pruth is entirely without foundation. Russia was 
never less in a position to go to war than at the 
present moment. She has neither men, horses, 
breechloaders, nor money.“ — Times. 

Beagp LIOIsLATIox.— The functionaries in the 
various Ministerial departments at Vienna are at 
present anxiously expecting an important decision of 
the Cabinet. Under the Ministry to wear the 
full beard was probibited, and the interdiction still 
exists. The hope that it may be withdrawn is founded 
on the circumstance of M. Giskra, the Minister of 
the Interior, being the owner of a full beard of great 
luxuriance, and of his presumed unwillingness to 
sacrifice it. - 

Tun Axrs mx Janvaky, 1868.—A to com- 
munications from Nice the whole of the mountainous 
district for — ong a re leagues 2 
Marseilles and ‘#enoa presen present a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. The whole of the maritime Alps 


in re- | Grant as 


Reconstruction Act from the President to General 
-in-Chief. i 


is covered with a coating of the most dazzling white- 
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nes height of these mountains is on the average 
178. foot docks the level of the RET e 

Tan Tactrugn GeneraL.—The 
lican Banner says :—A 
man in this city s th 
conversation betwee coy | 
Grant. It ocogrred ig Executive Office last 
Taesday week. We give {t verbatim :—President : 
Well, General, the Radica}s are making some prett 
high bids for yon, Grape: Are they? (Poff, puff. 
President: Yea; Rif | oe beat the Demoorats. 
Grant smiles, puff.) President: What do 
you think about it? Nel. think this is the 
25 cigar I erer em (Poff, puff.) [Exit 

HE Porz au nis GuaRD.—The® Siecle says that 
when the | the Guarda 2 of the Pope 
went lately to offer their homage to Pius IX., his 
Holiness io you, gentlemen, for the 
fidelity geal which you have testified towards me 
during repent events, with the exception of one 
among you who in that time of trial remained away 
from ua, in person and in mind.” The only member 
of the Nobile who was absent duriog recent 
eventa, and who had passed the months of October 
and November at Florence, was the Marquis Bourbon 
del Monte. This nobleman, immediately after the 
audience, forwarded to the Pope his commission as 
officer and his epaulettes. . 

A Laby Pottrictan.—Miss Anthony, a “ strong- 
minded American lady, who has lately paid a visit 
to Washington for the 2 of uring sub- 
seribers for a new journal called the Revolution, has 
detailed ber adventures at a public meeting in New 
Jersey. „1 had almost forgotten,” she said, “ my 
interview with the President. I waited two hours 
in the antervom among the huge half-bushel measure 
spittoons, and terrible filth of the outer chambers, 

ere the smell of tobacco and whisky was power- 
ful, and 1 could but mentally inquire if the anteroom 
of the Empress at the Tuileries in Paris, or Queen 
Viotoria two women rulers— were as condescending 
to their 
of hi 
pe: Said ‘ 

8 
hi the 
applioati Ton 
Jane Stanton and myself, for two 
years, have boldly told the Republican party that 
they must give ballots to women as well as negroes, 
and by means of the — we are — to 
drive to logical conclusions, or break it 
into a Kea reer as was the old Whig party, 
un we got our rights.’ That brought him to his 
poaket-book, and he signed his name Andrew John- 
son, with a bald hand, as much as to say, anythin 
to get rid of thig woman and break the Radi 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

A telegram from Alexandria, dated Tuesday, states 
that the e of the captives from Mag- 
dale is untrue. King Theodore cannot advance. 
The chief of the Tigre announces him to be in a 
Rr 

us accounts 0 and intern 
erer. of the British army in Abyssinia are 
published by the special correspondents of the daily 
pers, one of whom, connected with the Standard, 
hae already got into hot water with Colonel Mere- 


wether in consequence of the severity of his strictures. 
The health spirits of the force appear to be 
excellent, and the sanitary and medical arrange- 
ments are considered to be on the whole satisfactory. 
The Daily News correspondent says the death 
atatigtios of the troops show a leas per-centage than 
24 and the appearance of the men is fresh 
elaatic. Crone) Meswe ther and party have 
a tour beyond 6, as far as Attegrat—not 
with any abject in wur re any political 
yond the first plateau n strictly for. 
bi ir Robert Napier till he should be on the 
but to gain a knowledge of the 
report is 1 encouraging. Though 
o supplies of grain around Attegrat, 


country. Their 
there 6 
rly be no means enough to support even a small 


igade. The base of supplies would, there- 
’ Baye te be in India. A letter from Zoula 

states th J “ — E „ the W not 
proved in the alight un to 

in with 1 ay on of a few 9 

in the morr : era the day, which are 
: sive, the weather 


0 | is all that could be 
desired. M. Munsinger, who has known these parts 
for fifteen 


„never remembers a similar absence 

ovember and December; and neither he 

nor the natives can account for the peculiarity of this 
It is added that— 


Provisions and liquor of 5 
fabulous ah . is 18. 
champagne 
or beast costs the Govern 
per Candles 


6. 


the 


+ 


kinds begin to command 
per dozen, and sugary 
of water consamed by man 
* t at the rate of ls. — 

gallon. gap are Very scarce. ‘he 
most cag rly sought for articles are tea, mustard, salt, 
pepper, and Ard, flavour the daily-reourring goat 
and cow supplied by the commissariat. 

The Times special correspondent dates a letter from 
Annesley Bay, December 24, 1867, in which he says 
that such y accounté reached Senafé of the 
state of at Annesley Bay—even that ugly, ill- 
omened word Balaklava nuing to make itself 
heard —that he thought it advigable to return to his 
old —— and see * foundation there really 
was n reports, He coyld net discover any. 


The health of these troops was all that could be 
wished. There was plenty of good food, and, though 
the allowance of water wus short, the troops 
had enough to keep them in good condition :— 
The transports are coming in safely and rapidly with 
stores—thirteen vessels have arrived in the last two 
days, and there are in the barbour about forty altogether ; 
aad the landing and arranging of the stores are going 
on expeditiously, and without any of the confusion 
which did such miechief at Balaklava, though it will 
take some time before means can be provided for landing 
supplies sufficient for the whole force. Above all, there 
is a safe road open to Abyssinia, and a fair promise of 
considerable assistance there in the shape of supplies. 


The only sufferers, he says, are the mules, the mule- 
teers, * the British taxpayer. The mules had 
been dying by the hundred :— 


Thirty-one died in this place alone last night, and 

obably many more along the road batween this and 
Senat. This mortality is perhaps chiefly due to the 
terrible disease which 1 have b-fore mentioned, and 
against which no precautions could have been taken, 
but it is also, iu great mes ure, due to sheer neglect, 
Even up to the present moment, there is not a rufficient 
supply of men t» take care of the mules; at first the 
supply was utterly inadequate, and most of what mule- 
teers we have are ia a state bordering on mutiny, and 
little disposed to take even ordinary care of their 
charges. Two hundred and seventy deserters were 
brought 8 from Massowah by the Eiyptian 
authorities. They are, no doubt, disorderly, unmanage- 
able fellows, but it cannot be deuied that they have 
been very badly treated—not, indeed, deliberat-ly, but 
at: ll it is somewhat scanty consolation to know that you 
are being killed altogether by an oversight. They 
complain bitserly that they were brought bere under a 
promise of proper clothing and nourishment, but that 
up at Sensfé they have sufferei cruelly from want of 
warm clothing—one man actually died there from coli 
the day before I left —aud that down here, under a 
burniog sun, they suffer scarcely less from want of 
water, Warm clothes are being rapidly provided for 
them, thanks to the prompt ‘humanity of Captain 
Griffith and Lieutenant Shewell, wh» have run the risk 
of being snubbed for this unauthorised ex;enditure of 
vublio money by some zealous controller of accounts, 
But enongh water is not yet to be hid, in consequence 
of there being a too scanty supp'y of condensers, so 
_ * and mules suffer from thitst, and mauy of the 
atter die. 


The average cost of a mule which has reached the 
camp is estimated at 40 l., so, if this be correct, says 
the writer, there was a dead loss of over 1, 2004. in 
one night in Annesley Bay. The Shohoes continued 
friendly, and large numbers numbers of them carried 
rice to Senafé on their bullocks. The same corre- 
spondent in a second letter, dated 2nd inst., says 
they had had that morning a first instalment of the 
rain declared due early in November, but there was 
no attempt to make up for arrears. The shower 
lasted little more than an hour, and for the greater 
part of this time was only a feeble drizzle :— 


It is here a question, however, whether we are not 
better without rain than with it. The natives say that 
if the rains begin the horses and baggaze-animals will 
die by hundreds, and our doctors are afraid of fever and 
dysentery, For the last few days, moreover, there has 
been an abundant supp'y of water from the steamers, 
and yesterday two condensers on land, one supplying 
4.000 gallons a day, the other 2,000, were got into wurk- 
ing ord-r, thanks to the energy of Captain Goodfellow, 
and to the cordial support which he has received from 
Oaptain Eiye, to whom, as chief naval officer, the wat; v 
supply was entrusted, and whose men, always ready for 
any aud every job in theis way or out of their way, 
have worked with the heartiness which all over the 
world di-tinguishes the British sailor. 
has also been discovered, wit the aseistence of the 
American pump ent out from Eig and, at Koomaylee, 
and as Koomaylee—the first d po on the road to Senafé 
—is only tuirteen miles from Annesley By, there is 
some talk of having the water brought down here in 
ipes: or, as Lieutenant Willans ha already more than 
alf-completed his railway from Koomaylee and one 
licomotive has arrived, a supply of water might before 
lang be sent here daily by rail. A still more welcome 
discovery of wat rhas been made up iu the Senafé Pa-s, 
One of the great difficulties of the pass was the want of 
water between Upper Sooroo and Rayray Guddee—a 
distange of nearly shirty miles. A well has just been 
pada, contaiging a fair supply, at Uadul, which is abut 

alf-way between there two places, and the American _ 
pamp will probably discover more water there. This 
will enable a depot to be formed at Uadul, and thus 
greatly facilitate tue movement of troops and supplies 
up to Senafe. | 


Referring again to the commissariat arrangements, 
the correspondent says a large army advancing 
through such a country as Abyssinia can be fed only 
at an outlay of labour and time every hour of which 
is costing the nation thousands. The water alone 
costs so much that the proposal which was so laughed 
at to supply the force with vin ordinaire might almost 
have proved an economical one, And though, from 
the want of transport, the commissariat has been 
lad enough to get grain carried up to Senafé by the 
hohoes, these extortioners charge so ruthlessly that 
the mere carriage of the grain a distance of sixty- 
three miles costs very nearly as much as its original 
price in Bombay. The correspondent gives the posi- 
tion of the regiment when he wrote. He says— 


Up at Senafé there are the 3rd Light Cavalry, the 
10th Native Infantry, and Major Marett’s Mountain 
Train, Four companies of Sappers and the 27th Native 
Iufautr (B:loochecs) are bard at work roadmaking in 
the pass. Two companies of Sappers (Midras) are duwn 
here, e d upon the railway and a second pier, which 
is in solely for the use of the comwissaria:, and is 
being rapidly completed. In addition to these, we have 
now two English regiments, the 4:h and 33/d, two com- 

ies of Artillery (3-21 and 5-21), two native regiments, 

he 3rd ard 25th, and the first instalment—about a 
troop—of the Scinde Horse, We have, theefore, alto- 
[omy in round numbers, about 6,000 fighting-men 


A hot spring 


had | Of camel-drivers 700 t» 1.739 camels. 


Magdala, if it fall to their united arms, is to 
ove 


= . 


number of followers. Of muleteers there ure 
to the last returns, 1.365 to 4,200 —— 
"here are also 
376 ponies, 257 draught bullocks, and 619 pack-bullocks. 
The muleteers and camel-irivers, though gredvally get- 
2 hg better working order, still give a great deal of 
rouble, : 

Great credit is given to the Bengal detachment of 
the expedition, which sent out the only well-equipped 
body of mules. The correspondent says— 

A gentleman just arrived from B»mbay, an indepen- 
dent, unbiassed witness—I may add, not an official— 
tell · m that, owing to exaggerated rumours spread about 
the bezaars by loaf-ra and deserters from the force, no 
muleteers or labqurers could be got to embark for 
Abyssinia. If thie statement be correct, it helps to 
account for what here has been consid-red the en tra- 
ordinary apathy or h: Ipless ess of the Bombay authori- 
ties. It is also alleged th uzh this looks rather like 
the malicious def-nce of som» fle friend, that . quip- 
me. ts wer put vo board each tra sport at Bombay, but 
that the mules, who, no doubt, p»s-ess in a rare degree 
the cynical Frenchman’s two requisites for happiness— 
a good stomach and a bad heart—were disloya! enough to 
devour them. If sv, the moral ty among these grace- 
less animals, arising as it did, in great measure, from the 
want of rop s and head-stalls to secure them, ought, 
perhaps, to be looked upon as a righteous retr bution. 
The arrival of Sir Robert Napier is mentioned at 
the end ofa third letter, dated January 3. There were 
reports from Senafé that the supply of grain was 
already almost exhausted, and that for some distance 
further on into the interior of Abyssinia—and per- 
haps throughout the whole country—the army would 
be compelled to rely on its commissariat. A dry 
season, an invasion of locusts, and the unsettled 
state of affairs, every man’s hand being against 
everybody's, had all combined to create an unusual 
scarcity :— 

Tais makes it all the more necessary to redace the 
advancing force as much as possible. General Mere- 
wether, in b's reo nt excursion to Attegrat, a place 
abous thirty-seven miles from Senefé, on the road 
to Antalo, found the chi-fs -till frienvly, but engaged. 
in all sorts of disputes among thems lves, in which 
they wished, as usual, to involve the British. The road 
to Attegrat was g od, and is said to continue good to 
Antalo. After that probably the hardest part of our 
journ:y to Magdala aud Debra Tabor will commence, 
Hav pily, as some set-.ff against the scarcity of grain, 
there is abundince of grass in the couvtry, and this 
will greatly 1 ghten the labours of the commissariat, 
One of the correspondents says that King Theodore 
has only advanced thirty miles beyond Debra Tabor, 
that he is opposed by the peasantry and bodies of 
rebels, and is pursuing the same mad policy of whole- 
sale pillage and extermination which has made him 
the terror alike of friends and foes. 


It is said that on one occasion, when 150 of his sol liers 
suddenly disappeared, having eitber d--erted or fallen 
victims to the peasantry, he broke out into such a fear- 
fal fit of ungovernable ferocity that all his folluwers but 
two fied from his presence, and he had to put his owa 
Imperial -houl er to the wheel of the « aggou which was 
carrying his age to a place of safety. Ono another 
occasion he loaded a party of priests with chains—in 
detiance of the natioual feeling in Abyssinia that the 
person of the priest is sacred—for no other offence than 
that the peasantry of the district refused to give him 
hostages for their loyal b haviour, their chief declaring 
that he would never again meet Theodore uules- it were 
on borseb:ck, and spear in hand Yet, nvtwithstanding 
the vehement abhorrence with which he is by every one 
regarded, nobody dares to touch —no enemy to approach 
him. Ip the whole career of this remarkable man— 
even iu the ease with which, against tenfold odds, and 
with nothing but his own genius to help him, he rai 
hims-if from obscurity to the height of power, or yet in 
the succexsful daring with which he has assai'ei the 
strongest pre} dices, and overthrowu the most cherished 
institutions both of the nobles and of the peop'e— there 
is, perhaps, nothing that so strikingly evinces bis inborn 
capacity for ru e and asc-ndancy over his fellow-men as 
the superstitious awe with which in this. his utmost need 
and extiemity, they all regard him. H is surronuded 
by enemies who ought to be powerful enough to crush 
him ata blow. Menilek, the King of Shoa, advanciog 
at the head of 20,000 men, to restore Workite, the 
banished Queen of the Wollo Gallas, and Waagshum 
Gobaze of Lasha, the most influential chieftain in 
Abyssinia, have just concluded a treaty by which 
given 

r tO Mentiek-and-they are both within a few days’ 
march of Theodore’s mutiuou. and terror-stricken camp. 
Yet, so far, they dare not fall upon him, and in the 
opiuion of one of the captives, it isdoubtful whether the 
very sight of him, if he succeeds in reaching M»gdala, 
will wo: pat their armies to fight. The majority uf the 
captives, however, consider his power at an end, and his 
downfall only a question of time, They write in high 
spirits of the certainty that Magdala will be taken 
by the rebels, who will in all probability restore them 
to liberty. Of these two views the more sanguine seems 
also the more probabie; but it is necessary to remem- 
ber that even the statements of the captives, although 
the most trustworthy sources of iuforma ion at our com- 
mand, cannot be taken implicitly on trust, except in so 
far as the writers relate what has come under their own 
observation. f 


| the same 


> — 


Longfellow is said to be busy writing a new 
poem. 

The.American Baptist Publication Society have 
republished the essay on, Ecce Homo; and, The 
Inferential Argument in favour of the Godhead of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. John Stock, 
LL D., of Devonport. 

The o.use of Liberalism in Lancashire has re- 
ceived an accession of strength in a new penny 
weekly paper, called the Ashton-wnder-Lyne News. 
Better printed than the London penny papers, and 
with a strong savour of sound Radicalism about it, 
it promises to take a high stand in the provincial 
press. We understand that Mr. Hugh Mason is the 


(about one-third being British), and perhaps about | 


originator of this organ of opinion, 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


This was the 1 of a paper read by Mr. 
James Heywood, F. R. S., on Monday evening, at a 
meeting of the Education Department of the Social 
Science Association. After describing the studies 
ursued in the Universities, and deploring the 
— of teaching in science and the modern lan- 
he said that university extension at 

Si xford and Cambridge should be promoted by a 
conscience clause which should exempt all who 
were not members of the Ohurch of England from 


attendance during the reading of the liturgical 
prayers in the chapels. The prohibition of 


exercises in Latin and Greek verse composition, or 
in the translation of Latin prose into Greek prose, 
in any scholarship or fellowship examination, in 
either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
would be needed to carry through the abolition of 
such exercises in the different departments of 
higher education. Such legislative enactment would 
increase the popularity of both of the ancient univer- 
sities and of the public schools, and would add to the 
number of boys resorting to our t schools, as 
well as extend the class of persons desirous of a uni- 
versity education. The university local examinations 
had included a wider range of subjects than those 
usually taught in the two ancient seats of English 
learning. Cambridge University had allowed girls to 
enter the local examinations to the age of eighteen, and 
the experiment had been so successful that young women 
who had passed with credit in the local examinations 
were desirous ta make further and to submit 
themselves to a further test of intellectual proficiency. 
A college for women had consequently been sug- 

ted, with a three years’ course of academical 
instruction. The following propositions were recom- 
mended in conclusion:—lst. That a memorial be 
presented to the University of Cambridge for the 
establishment of a d examination, with honours, 
or “tripos,”” in modern languages. 2nd. That a 
communication be made to the nobleman and to the 
members of the House of Commons having charge of 
the Public Schools Bill, of the importance of clauses 
being introduced into that measure, assigning a time 
(for instance, Lady-day, 1869), after which period it 
shall not be necessary for any exercises to be set 
either in the composition of Latin and Greek verses, 
or in the translation of any portions of Latin prose 
into Greek prose, in any of the schools comprised in 
the bill. 3rd. That the modern languages be plased 
on an equality with the under-master of a public 
echool by limiting any interference with his privi- 
leges to the head master of the school. 4th. That 
attendance at Church of England prayers, and cate- 
chetical, or other dogmatic religious exercises, shall 
not be compulsory on school-Loys whose parents or 
guardians object to their attendance on such eccle- 
giastical observances. 5th. That modern languages 
may be introduced as subjects for regular school work 
within school hours. 

Mr. Duxn recommended that any attack that was 
mete should be upon the universities rather than the 

00 

2 Dx thought the great point 
was to educate the public up to the requirements of 
university education. It was a grave question in his 
mind whether Parliamentary influence would much 
advance reform in the matter; once let the question 
be forced upon the public mind, and it would obtain 
the attention of all classes and all authorities. 
While agreeing thoroughly with the propositions 
that had been made, especially with regard to the 
8 of modern languages, he very much 
doubted the propriety of Parliamentary interference. 

Mr. Suazn urged that the attack which had been 
declared necessary should be made upon the univer- 
sity authorities; and that the universities could not 
be considered seats of national education until Dis- 
senters were placed upon an equality with Church- 
men. 

Mr. Rutson enumerated amongst the evils now 
felt at Oxford the number of sinecure offices that re- 
tarded reform amongst the members, and prodaced a 
great lack of earnestness in the work of education ; 
the large clerical party that monopolised nearly all 
the fellowships, and that naturally opposed all 
reform; the small number of jfellowships, and the 
underpaying of tutors. He complained that there 
was not a scholarship given for proficiency in 
modern literature, and only three or four for pro- 
ficiency in physical science. Prizes should be 
given for these acquisitions as well as for classical 
attainments; and there should be professors of Eng- 
lish and modern literature, and more professors of 
physical science. On the whole, he thought matters 
were in a hopeful state, and that Oxford would retain 
her place at the head of the educational establish- 
ments of the country. The religious examinations 
were a mere farce, and generally lead to irreverence 
in the youths examined. 

Mr. F. Hitt thought it was time the cramped re- 
strictions of the universities were removed, as they 
deprived them of their right to the high title they 
were presumptive enough totake. The propositions 
made by Mr. Hey wood could only be regarded as 
instalments. What was wanted was that the portals 
of the universities should be so opened that others 
besides the silver-spoon class could enter them. 

Mr. W. Cooxe Tayuor, considering that the 
universities produced the teachers of the nation, 
thought the efforts of educational reformers should 
be directed to influencing them. 

The Rev. Brooke Lampert urged that if the 
schools endowed for the poor, but appropriated by 
the middle classes, oould be brought back to their 
legitimate use, there would be a succession of links 


fram the lowest to the highest places of education, | Young that the object 
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and the poorest boy would have the chance of rising | 
to the topmost position. 

Mr, Rutson explained that verses really had bat 
little weight at Oxford; and at Marlborough at least 
they were entirely dispensed with if the boy showed 
no proficiency in them.” In trath he believed the 
verse bubble was pretty well exploded. Before we 
could have a healthy university reform in Oxford we 
must turn out the idle men who made the university 
into a club. 

Mr. Heyrwoop having replied, the paper was 
ordered to be printed and referred to the standing 


committee, after which Mr. Hodgson (the chairman) , 


summed up the discussion. 
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LIVINGSTONE SAFE. 


Sir Roderick Murchison publishes the follo 
telegram from Mr. Young, the commander of the 
boat expedition sent out to ascertain whether, as the 
Johanna men reported, he had been killed near the 
head of the Lake Nyassa, or had gone on into the 
interior :— 


outh, 

I have returned from Lake Nyassa. Dr. L:vinistone 
had gone on in safe'y. The Johanna men deserted bim. 
I will be up the fist train. 

There is now, therefore (says Sir Roderick), no 
longer the shadow of doubt that the white man seen 
on the weat side of the Lake Tanganyika was Living- 
stone. 

Interesting particalars of the successfnl search are 
given by Captain Faulkner, one of Mr. Young’s com- 
panions. The expedition left Simon's Town in the 
middle of July. In Dr. Kirk's account of the oiroum · 
atances connected with the reported death of Dr. 
Livingstone it was said that the latter, havin 
crossed the north end of Lake Nyassa, p 
through villages named Makarta, and subsequently 
Matarka, Maponda, Marenga, and Maksowa. The 
searching party having reached Lake Nyassa, were 
driven by a gale into a small bay, where they found 
a native who reported to them that a white man, 
about eight or ten months previously, had been 
there. Oaptain Faulkner and the rest of the expe- 
dition feared at first that the news was too good to 
be true, and it was resolved to endeavour to reach 
a point higher up, at which there was an Arab 
crossing-place, near Mont Mombo, a point about 
twenty miles from the spot at which the boat was 
anchored. In carrying this intention into effect, 
they fell in with a large party of native fishermen, 
and on communicating with them received a similar 
account to that which had been previously given 
them. These people described the dress and appear- 
ance of the “ white man,” which tallied pretty closely 
with those of Dr. Livingstone. These men havin 
been shown some surveying instruments, a 
to recognise and to underatand the use of them. One 
of them produced a spoon, and a second a knife, which 
they bad received as presente from Dr. Livingstone. 
As a further test, Oaptain Faulkner exhibited a case 
of photographs, and without any hesitation that of 
Dr. Livingstone was recognised as the picture of the 
white man. This gave the searching party increased 
confidence, and they proceeded on to the crossing- 
place. On arriving there the same story was re- 
peated, with the addition that the white man had 
endeavoured to cross the lake, but finding all the 
boats were on the opposite side he went towards the 
south, and passed through the vill already 
named. The searching party then sailed across the 
lake, but obtaining no information, made for the 
south. They shortly afterwards came across a large 
village, and here the same story was repeated. It 
is known that Marenga, the chief of the village of 
that name, was extremely civil to Livingstone, and 
so he was found to be by those in search of him. It 
appears he had ferried Dr. Livingstone across a lake 
forming an indentation in the banks of Nyassa, which 
he might have circled on foot at the coat of a detour. 
Marenga gave the searching party every information 
in his possession, and presented them with a very 
acceptable supply of fresh provisions. It will be 
remembered that it was at this point that the 
Jobanna men abandoned Livingstone. While Living- 
stone went across the marsh, the natives skirted the 
margin, and on returning to the village reported 
they were being led into a hostile country, and at 
once made their way for the seaboard. The last 
place named by Dr. Kirk, Maksowa, was two days’ 
journey from Marenga. The chief of this village had 
been driven away, but a number of his men were ool- 
lected who had been employed to convey the baggage 
of Dr. Livingstone twenty miles further in a north- 
westerly direction. Both Captain Faulkner and Mr. 
Young regarded the information as conclusive, but, 
with a view of discovering the position of Maponda’s 
settlement, they proceeded on a little farther. The 
village was found about a mile from the mouth of the 
Shire. Maponda was away from the village on a 
trading expedition, but his mother, who was at 
home, informed the party that Dr. Livingstone had 
passed through there, and that some of his party 
subsequently returned. The mother of the chief 
further produced a Prayer-book containing the name 
of one of the Doctor's followers, who had been left 
behind on account of lameness. The Johanna men 
had represented this boy, who was named 
Waikatanep, as having deserted. It appears that 
at this time the boy was absent with the chief, so 
that the exploring party had no opportunity of a 
personal interview with him. The evidence which 
ad been obtained at so many different pointe, and 
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cblained, and, acting upon the instructions fraed to 


them, they resolved to return. There 
r 
ness N 
a Livingatone A 
angerous portion of his journey, 
i . his advance into the ae 1. K. 
intention of descending the Nile into Duypt. They 
accordingly descended the Shire, and in due time 
met with the Petrel, and returned to Simon's 
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Town. 
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FENIANISM. 


The police haye captured in Glasgow th 

ig supposed to have actually fired » opie mee ae 
destroyed the wall of the Clerkenwell House of 
A ! 1 * suffering among 90 
nnocent people, sim t event 
Toads portant event is thus 


On Tuesday night, the 14th, the Gl los were 
alarmed at hearing the Fr of the 
neipal streets, and on hastening thither they found 

2 Kd or * of 82 had beer 

atols, were taken custody, v ey gave 
he names of Micha] Barrats and James i The 
return of Barratt, and his anawerin. the descriptio. of 
‘the Barratt said to have fired the fuse in th» B of 
poder at Clerkenwell, led upon cousideration to the 
uravest suspicions net the prisoners, and a special 
warrant was given by Bailie Anderson for their deten- 
tion while the authorities at Sootland-yard were com- 
munjosted sith hy telegraph. This message brought 
down Inapector ee the chief of the detectives, 
with four of his su inates, avd these at one g- 
nised ‘the prisoner from his minute Weh and, 
1 not lesa so from the clue they had as to his 
istory, an to why be had left Glasgow to come to Lon- 
don, and why he bad left London. At any rate, they 
were convinced be wag the man they were eo carn 

in search of, and on * night they brought him 
aud his companion, O'Neil, safely to London, 

The two men, together with the six already in 
custody, and Mallapey, were brought up at Bow- 
street on Monday. They were all charged with 
wilful murder by Mr. Giffard, the Orowu solicitor. 
Barratt and Mullaney were then b pres at the bar. 
As they stepped into the dock and placed themselves 
beside the other prisoners, a look of recognition, not 
unmixed with surprise, was exchanged between 
them. It passed iu a moment, and during the rest 
of the examination, with the exception of an ooo - 
sional furtive glance, they took no further notice of 
each other. Wheeler, the boy of eleven years of 
age who has just come out of the hospital, gave the 
following evidence :— 


I wags in Corporation-lane with a Ii ) named 
Oharley on the day of the explosion. 52 ir 1 
Corporation -lane I saw a man stooping over a tub, 


cluth was placed over the tub, and 77 raised it up 

— 45 1 Ae ve into 3 A om 2 of the * — 
en e squib wi ma 

reo gu the man bare mc 7325 dal 

he Wes looki towards the be - He then g's 

round the court till he perceived the prisoners at the 

l bide out at che siete tone We werstne, I 

out a @ sts 5 80 | 
was at the corner of Rosoman-street when the tub er- 


ploded, and I was blown down. My third finger and 
thumb have been blown off from my left haud. I did 
not know I was hurt at the time. I seg er boy 
whom I do not know pick up the squib and run away 


with it. 
a pale, 


he next witnesa was Henry Morris 
sickly-looking youth of sixteen years of age, who 
deposed :— 


I am apprentice to Mr. Mullaney, one of the prisoners. 
He isa tailor. I know a person who used to visit him, 
aud who was called Brown. I have h my master 
(the prisone Mullaney) say that Brown was O.lonel 
Burke. Tremember the time of the srrest of te 
and Oasey. I heard my master say that poor Brow: 
was taken,” and I have never «ince seen Burke or Oasey 
at my waster’. house. The day after. the arrest a man 
named Burnett called at our h. and was telling my 
marter how it occurred. He ssid be was in the Euston- 
road with Burke avd Casey, ben they fouod that four 
men were following and watching them. They theo 
sepsrated, Burke end Casey going one way and he 
(Buroett) another, and agreeing to weet again at t 


end of the Buston-road. He (Burnett) there first, 

and waited for the others, but they no} come, £0 

he 1 they had got taken,” and he came away, 

After that I heard my master tell the men on t 

that Burnett had gone away to America, in consequence 

= tome parties having sus him of betraying 
urke 


Mr. Giffard: Do you know 
a ck 1—The witness (pointing his finger ia a very 
dramatic mauner) said: I kow one, two, three—Mr, 
Mullaney, Mr. Bagiish, and Mr. Jackson. I heave seen 
Mr. Desmond at my master’s house once. 

Mr, Giffard: Which do yon call Mr. Jackson? Wit- 
ness: That one (pointing to B-rratt). 

Mr. Gifford: And which Desmond do you mean? 
Witness (pointing to William Desmond): That one— 
the shoemaker—with the large rei beard. I remember 
the exploxion, I saw Jack 'on at my master’s house 
shortly before. I think it was the day before. He 
ssid he was goirg away with 

Mr. Giff 12 n't mention name,, unless you are 
asked. Witness: With another man whom I knew, 
On the day of the explosion they came in together 
by the back door. The other man had a piece of bis 
ear off. The wound was fresh and bleeding. One of 
the men asked my master what the man had been 
d:iog He replied that he had been fighting, and they 
had kitten his er off. 


y of the men in the 


4. 


Mr. Giffard: Who replied? The man? Witness: 
No. Mr. Mullaney said the man had been fighting, and 
had got his ear bitten off. The wen went into the 
back room to Jackson (who had not been iu the front 
zoom at all! Being curious to know whet wa 
on ens T mada gn d to fetch gn 
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| neck. It was incidentally 

on the day Burke and Casey were 
captured they were in the company of a man who 
America, and whom their friends 


i : yer. 
witness Young said he had been at the 
station-house, and saw O’Neil amongst twenty or 
e at once recognised him as 
who fired the barrel, and could almost 
positively swear that Barratt was the man who 
threw the lucifer-box. O’Neil said he could produce 
a hundred witnesses from Glasgow to prove that he 
was there at the time. All the prisoners were re- 
manded to Tuesday next. 
On Saturday evening avother capture of a Fenian 
leader, Clancy, who has long been “ wanted,” was 
made in Bedford-square, Bloomsbury. He was re- 


paper as the heavy traffic 
in front of the Mansion House occupied all his at- 


constables who have re- 

vernment, is about 50,000 
in the metropolitan dis From country towns 
about 40,000 have been returned as having been 
sworn in, so that the grand total as reported is thus 
increased to 90,000. There can, however, be little 
doubt that the real numbers are largely in excess of 
these figures, for in some cases no returns have been 
made. 

A meeting of the Irish Catholicos has been held at 
Tredegar, the Rev. Father O'Sullivan in the chair. 
There were about 500 Irishmen and others present, 
and the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 1. That we, the Irish inhabitants of 
Tredegar, have no connection, directly or indirectly, 
with the Fenian movement, and hereby discoun- 
tenance and detest the lawless acts committed in 
this country under the mask of patriotism. 2. That 
we acknowledge our Sovereign Lady the Queen, the 
lawful and hereditary Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and any attempt to 
deprive her of such shall not have our sympathy. 
3. That, loving order and hating revolution, we 
would strongly recommend to her Majesty and her 
advisers to take into consideration the unhappy 
state of Ireland, remedy the existing evils, and make 
the people contented and happy. 4. That the Irish 
people here assembled do offer to their fellow towns- 
men and the country at large the hand of friendship, 
and we assure them that we wish to live in peace 
and friendship with all citizens.” 

The Roman Catholic clergymen of Limerick, who 
prepared what has been known as Dean O’Brien’s 


losed address on a Repeal of the Union, have had a meet- 


dence connecting him in the slightest degree with 
Fenianism was given; but from the reticence of the 
police they seem, at least, to wish it to be inferred 
that they have something yet left untold. « They 
have found what the drapers would call a large 
> assortment of lead, cartridges, and bullets, besides a 
revolver, a dagger, and some documents at Clancy’s 

; the natare of the doouments has not yet 
transpired. The prisoner said he was a reader and 
reporter, but be did not wish to mention the paper 
8 He was then remanded ſor a 


On Monday evening Patrick Lennon (not Lennox as 

we last week printed it, following the Nimes) was 

Mr. „ trate, in 

with the 

Kenna. Sergeant Kelly posi- 

tively identified him as the man by whom he was 

himself shot. [He had previously singled him out 

from fourteen others. When he observed the ser- 

his person i 

stated, became pale and was greatly agitated. Kelly, 

goin m, asked him to say Stand,” the 

y the who fired at him, 

to 

was unable or unwilling to do so, and merely 

which was inaudible.] A woman 

swore to his eyes, and to the best of her opinion, 

that it was the man whom she saw running away 

after the ocourrence. The prisoner cross-examined 

the witnesses closely. Informations were taken, and 
be was committed on the charge of murder. 

Thomas Allen, a 4 brother of William 
Allen, was arrested in k, charged with being 
concerned in the attack on the martello tower. at 
Fota, and the robbery of revolvers at Mr. Allport’s. 
Evidence of identification failed, and he was dis- 


On Saturday the notorious Mr. George Francis 
Train was arrested at Queenstown on the arrival of 
the Scotia from America. He had been makin 
some 1 1 oe 99 and elsewhere 

to epartare. is notorious spouter 
y taken before Mr. Hamilton, the 


no way countenance the cause o 
he set at liberty. The papers found 
have been retained. In gaol he adhered 


Dr. Waters, of the Jrishman, was arrested on 
Saturday, and sent to Kilmainham Gaol under the 
Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, on the charge of having 
A the funeral procession in 

ublin. 

A summons has been issued by the Irish Govern- 
ment against Mr. A. M. Sullivan, proprietor ef the 
Weekly News, for seditious libels ‘‘ tending to bring 
into hatred and contempt Her Majesty’s Government 
and the administration of justice within the United 
Kingdom,” 

On Saturday afternoon a City policeman found a 


i revolver at his breast. | 
Queen, Lords and Commons of Ireland will establish 
| the peace of the three kingdoms. ‘ We shall meet 


D. O'Connor, P. P.; the Rev. James Hickey, P. P.; 
and the Rev. Mr. MoOauaide, P. P., also spoke. A 
on the lately published declaration was then 
read. It had this passage :— 
The committee is quite aware that many in England 
aod some in Ireland still believe in the sufficiency of 
the British Parliament to remedy all Irish grievances 
and to tranquillise the public mind. We wish we could 
' gee sufficient reason to agree with them, but we cannot. 
In the first place, there are nine millions of the Irisb 
‘pace scattered over the United States of America and 
the British dependencies every where, to whom the idea 
of invading Ireland has now become familiar. Among 
them thousands upon thousands are honestly earnest. 
be likely to furnish adherents to a cause 80 
propagated and sustained, and that thus public order 
will ever and ever be jeopardised. 
Whilst considering repeal as the only remedy, the 
subscribers to the document will yet not less 
earnestly require what “the immediate exignncies 
of the period demand —abolition of the Irish 
Church, educational equality, and a land tenure. 
They finally feel thoroughly assured that before two 
years the ablest statesmen of England will share the 
universal conviction of Ireland, that nothing but the 


in this hall six weeks from to-day, for events at this 
iod rapidly form and change public judgment.” 
here was no layman present; nor does it appear 
to be contemplated that this Limerick movement 
should be other than clerical. 


ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN. 


The Christmas election of this excellent charity 
took place at the London Tavern; Mr. 
Alderman Lusk, M.P., in the chair. 

The Rev. T. W. Avgxine, the zealous hon. secre- 
tary of the institution, said that at the last few meet- 


gings of the board the subject of reducing the number 


of children to be elected that day was seriously dis- 
cussed. Although they kept up the number of 
twenty at the present election, he felt bound to give 
notice that at the next election a smaller number 
would have to be elected. This arose principally 
from the fact that they had some time ago elected 
five additional children who were called “ cholera 
cases,” from the fact that they were orphans who had 
lost their parents during the last cholera visitation to 
the metropolis. The board elected those extra chil- 
dren in the belief that the public would answer to 
the appeal that was made on their behalf, but since 
then there had not been received one-fifth of the 
money from the public which those dear children 
would cost whilst passing through the asylum. In 
addition to that, last year had been a most trying one 
in the commercial world, andj man K the 
institution who had been in the habit of aiding it, 
and would so still, if they had the means, had not 


been able to give that assistance which was calcu- 


lated upon. erefore the board must, as prudent 
men, not increase their expenses. They would 
not begin with the children in the house; those 


would continue to receive the attention and comforts 
that they had become used to. (Applause.) What 
the would be obliged to do was to retren 
i to the number to be admitted 
ections. He was extremely sorry to have 


— 


to make this announcement, but it was the only way 
that the board could see of avoiding ag into 
debt. There of course, one way in which the 
board might be relieved of its difficulties, and which 
would enable them to elect not alone the twenty 
children desired, but even more—that was, by having 
the funds of the institution yreplenished. The 
board would be glad to find that their fears respect- 
ing the future were unfounded, and that the public 
would come forward and say that the number to be 
elected should not be decreased, but, on the contrary, 
enlarged. Indeed, it was very necessary that the 
number should be increased, because there were more 
claims on the list now than there ever were before. 
The infant school of the institution was very full. 
He made these, to him, sad announcements for the 
e he feared would 
take place. He hoped that time would prove the 
board and himself very much mistaken. 

Mr. Bantinc agreed that it was a painful 
announcement to be obliged to make, and hoped that 
the public would not allow the institution to thus 
stop short in its charitable work. He feared that 
they had admitted the cholera cases too readily, and 
trusted that it would be found the public had not 
been made sufficiently aware of the prompt and 
generous action of the authorities of the institution. 

The Cuareman, after a few more remarks, in the 
course of which he declared he really was not aware 
that the charity was in such necessitous circum- » 
stances, declared the poll open, and the election of 
twenty children (twelve boys and eight girls) from a 
list of 123 approved candidates was proceeded with. 


CONSERVATIVE BANQUET AT BRISTOL. 

On Wednesday the Bristol Conservative Associa- 
tion gave a grand banquet in honour of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The Duke of Beaufort, K.G., presided, 
and some 1,400 gentlemen were present, including 
three members of the Cabinet, Lord Stanley, Sir 
John Pakington, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Many 
M.P.’s and local magnates were also present, but 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were unavoidable 
absent. 

Sir Joux PAKINGTON, in responding for the army, 
hinted at forthcoming reforms in our military and 
naval establishments. Shortly after Archdeacon Deni- 
son responded on behalf of The Bishop and clergy of 
the diocese,” and said that of late the great bulk of the 
Nonconformists no longer regarded the Established 
Church with hostility, but rather felt it to be a valu- 
able bulwark against the aggressions of the Church 
of Rome. He hailed the Reform Bill of last session 
as the harbinger of a reform, not a revolution, in 
things spiritual. He did not like representation by 
minorities; there was no principle in it; and, 
furthermore, he should like to see housebold suffrage 
carried into the counties, and he trusted he should 
live to see itdone. In the meantime, however, he 
was thankful for what we had got in the last session, 
and he hoped that all good Conservatives would unite 
in supporting the Government who had carried the 
Act. 


Lord Sraxkxr, who replied to the toast of * Her 
Majesty’s Ministers,” which was drank with much 
enthusiasm, made the speech of the evening. He 


was most cordially received and greatly cheered 
throughout, and at the conclusion of his speech. His 
lordship thanked the Conservative party for the 
“firm, generous, and unwearied confidence” in 
their leaders, which enabled those leaders to pass the 
Reform Bill. He accepted the Bristol banquet as a 
testimony on the part of those by whom it was given 
that they considered the Government did not lightly 
abandon the cause which they undertook to defend ; 
but that they simply exercised a wise discretion in 
declining to place themselves in the invidious and 
untenable position of antagonism to the deliberately 
expressed wish of the nation. Considering all our 
present difficulties—commercial depression, distress 
among the poor, and the Abyssinian war—does any 
man believe (the noble lord asked) that it would have 
been a little or an insignificant addition to these 
difficulties if, in every town of England, you had a 
large part of the poorer population believing itself to 
be unjustly deprived of political rights, and ready, 
many of them, in that belief, to follow any unsorupu- 
lous agitator who might fiud it to his interest to 
trade on their passions? Lord Stanley did not deny 
that the Reform Act had introduced real and serious 
changes, but he was by no means alarmed at the 
p consequences, and he thought persons who 
might, on the other hand, be very sanguine, would 
do well to moderate their expectations. In reassur- 
ing the alarmists he observed :— 


In some quarters it is said, ‘‘ Working men are a 
majority in the new constituencies ; they can do what 
they please; you are absolutely in their hands.“ It 
naturally ovcurs to me to ask who were the majority, 
who were the most numervus class in the old consti- 
tuencies? Well, I apprehend the answer would be small 
tradesmen, tenaut farmers, and persons in that rank of 
life, But I look in vain through the legislation of the 
last thirty years for any indication that small tradesmen 
and tenant farmers have directed in any peculiar or 
exclusive sense either the making or adwinistration of 
our constitutional laws. Others say, Look at the 
colonies, see how things are managed there.” My 
answer is, we are not a coluny—we are an old country, 
with ancieut traditions and social habits deeply rooted, 
and I do not believe wealth fairly used, and culture 
which is real as well as showy, will easily lose in England 
the influence which they a+ present possess over the 
English people.” To Radicala looking forward to a 
Democratic millenium, Lord Staniey said, I advise 


them to look back to the literature and the speeches 
hire years ago. That was indeed a time of — 
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tation and excitement, You in Bristol knew some- 
t ing about it. Timid men thought the end of the 
or as least of the British empire, 
capital out of the country. 
b tio Reformers who thought that 


2 A few wise and useful reforms were carried. 
A good many speeches were made, and proposals were 
put forward that were neither wise nor uselul; but the 
old social landmarks have remained, The world has 
gone on pretty much as before. The innovating impulse 
spent itself in a few years, and whereas in the first 
ormed Parliament hae had something like 500 
pledged Reformers to a | 
than ten years Sir Robert Peel was able to take office 
with a Conservative majority of ninety. 
Coming to questions of current interest, Lord 
Stanley first referred to education, claiming for the 
Conservative party that mast were both able and 
willing to deal with it. He thought there was now 
to be noticed among those in in this subject 
a very satisfactory absence of extreme views. 

There isa ogg: gn give and — 2 I 
dency to accept 1 e accepter ma aly a 
second best plan if he can’t get that which he prefers, 
which looks like business. You don’t bear, on the one 
hand, a claim which was put forward some t yoars ago 
that the clergy should have it all their own way, and no 
one asserts that we refuse to Nonconformists a 
fair and equal treatment; and on the other han 
there are very few persons who, after the experience o 
the last twenty years, would desire to turn out the 
2 from the management of those schools which, 
I 1 venture to say, no class in England has 
done so much to found and to keep u The 
secular system of 1850 is dead and buried, the 
voluntaries are giving up their objections against 
all State interference, and few, if any, ask for a 
centralised State administration. Of course I don't 
say that the matter is perfectly easy. There will, 
doubtless, be details, and very important details, to deal 
with. There will be difficulties to contend against, but 
there are no difficulties, so far as I can see, that need be 
. e as insuperable if we only go with goodwill to 
the work, 


In dealing with Ireland Lord Stanley urged that 
it was necessary to begin by recognising the fact 
that there is a party—and it may be a considerable 
party—whom no possible concessions will satisfy. 


Those who go in for a separate national existence, or 

Repeal of the Union, which practically comes to the 
same thing, are asking for what they never can obtaia ; 
and it is only true kindness to tell them so in plaiu 
terms. We will not allow the British empire to be 
pulled to pieces in virtue of any fantastic theories, nor 
because some politicians may have talked unadvisedly 
about the cause of nationality as applied to other 
countries. Ireland and England are inseparable now 
and for ever, 
These observations were received with loud and 
repeated cheers. The Irish-American element in the 
Fenian agitation, Lord Stanley remarked, was not a 
permanent one, being due to the American civil 
war, but there remained the questions of the Church 
and the land. As to the first he declined to say any- 
thing at present. 

It is perfectly clear that if there is to be any legislation 
I don’t say that they ought—affecting in any way the 

tical position of the various ecclesiastical bodies in 
reland, such legislation ought not to be the work of a 
dying Parliament, returned by a constituency which is 
itself about to be considerably modified; and in any 
case we have this to remember as practical men, that 
there are Protestants as well aa Catholics in Ireland, 
who, though numerically few, are socially powerful, and 
that it is sometimes possible in endesvouring to con- 
ciliate two opposite parties to find that you have only 
succeded in making enemies of both.” 
The demand for what is called tennant-right is 
really, according to the noble lord, a demand for 
something quite different. 

What, I won’t say the Irish peasant, but a consider- 
able number of the Irish peasantry want, is not compen- 
sation for improvements—wbich not one in a hundred 
ever make—but to be transformed without payment 
from yearly tenants into owners of the soil, Now, that 
is a demand which I cannot conceive under any circum- 
stances a British legi-lator can assent to. If the prin- | 
ciple is good for Ireland, it is good for England also; 
and, more than that, if the operation is to be performed 
once, it will have to be repeated indefinitely, for the 
tenant turned proprietor might, of course, sublet—and 
if I know anything of Irish nature, he certainly will ; 
and then you will have a fresh class of tenants-at- 
under the same an those who existed before, 
with only this difference, that you will have removed a 
body of landlords who were tolerably well to do, and 
1 for them 2 ad will be needy, and, - 
sequently, very exacting. Nor must on tages 42 
that 1 0 get of ; 

would have the very worst evil of the Ireland of old 

2 and intensified. I mean the continual 
subdivision of holdings, and the consequent indefinite mul- 
stiplication of paupers, Every landlord, or bad, for 
his own interest, endeavours to check that tendency to 
subdivision ; take away the check, and in twenty years’ 
time I will undertake to say you would have a popula- 
tion doubled in number, every one of them supported 
exclusively by the soil, all of them, therefore, trusting 
to the potato, and when that fails—ag from time to time 
it always will— then look out for the famine of 1847 over 
again.” I only wish,” the noble lord continued, ‘1 
could tell you as clearly what ought to be dove as I 
think I can tell you what ought not. But this I do say, 
don’t let us call in quacks; don’t let us fly tu desperate 
remedies because the doctors cannot find out an instant 
and a perfect cure for a disease which is of long stand- 
ing; don’t let us buy present ease, even if we could do 
it, at acost of enormous future mischief. Let us set 
Tight what we sce and believe to be wrong, but let us do 
that for the satisfaction of our own consciences, and 
not as a concession to mere noise and menace. Havin 


innumerable small Ownerships 


150 Conservatives, in less; 


done that, let us take our staud—let us appeal to Boglis 
e. 


Aad to loyal Irish feeling to snpport us, and e abide the | 


Court, Official, and Personal Heirs, 


A Dublin paper announces that the Prince of Wales 
is to visit Ireland in April next, to be present at the 
Punchestown races. 

Mr. Childers, M. P., is said to huve declined the 
office of Financial Minister in India, from which Mr. 
Massey retires during the spring. offer is said 
to have been m 
the part of Sir Stafford Northcote, 

At the meeting of the new Great Eastern 
Thursday, Lord Cranborne took the chair, süd Mr. 
Turner, the former chairman, accepted the office of 
deputy chairman. 

It is stated that Lord Justice Rolt has placed 

resignation in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He will in all probability, be succeeded 
by the Solicitor-General, Sir C. J. Selwyn, the mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, 

The Prussian Ambassador, Count ; 
deliver his credentials in his capacity as Ambassador 
for the North German Confederation upon her 
Majesty’s return from Osborne. | 

eplorable accounts have been received at Paris or 
from Cannes, respecting Lord Brougham’s health. 
He is represented to have lost the ae of speeeh. 
He can only feebly articulate, and he 
prived of the use of his limbs. At the same time, his 
fine intellect survives this physical debility, save at 
rare interyals, when it is manifest that his mind is 
wandering. 

There was a Cabinet Council on Tuesday. The 
Ministers present were the Lord Chan 
Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Malmesbury, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, Lord Stanley, the Duke of Buckin 
ham, Sir John Pakington, Sir 8. Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. es the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord John Pec the Karl of Mayo, 
and Mr. Walpole. 

The Earl of Derby is again suffering from an 
attack of the gout. 


The Prince and Princess Christian have been on a | 


* to Savernake Forest, and have returned to 
sborne. 

Mrs. Ellicott, the wife of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, is about to sing at another concert, which 
will be given at Bristol, in aid of one of the local 
charities. 

The Prince of Wales is visiting General Hall at 
Six Mile Bottom, to enjoy several days uaa A 

It is stated that the Court will return from Osborne 
to Windsor on the 17th February. Her Majesty, it 
is ex will pay an early visit to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham, 

The Marquis of Westminster has, within the past 
a da 22 * 1 the — A 2 
shire Not long ago hi ip gave 
5001. to the same charity. 1 

Our obit records the decease of Mr. Alderman 
Smith, of Bradford, a gentleman held in high estima- 
tion in that borough. Mr. Smith for ears in 
succession held the office of Mayor of rd, and 
on retiring from the Corporation, in October, 1854, 
was 8 at a complimentary banquet in St. 

eorge’s ; 

The King of Italy has conferred upon Sir John 
Bowring the honour of a Knight Commandership in 
the Noble Order of St. Maurice, on the occasion of 
the ratification of the Italo-Hawaiian Treaty. 


— — 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson „ that it is no longer 
possible tor him to answer the innumerable lettera, 
or to acknowledge the MS. verses, which he is in the 
habit of receiving rs. Mr. Tennyson is 


about to issue a Standard edition of his works in 
four library volumes. This edition will be caref 
corrected by the poet, and will contain some notab 
additions to his published writings. 

A contemporary states that in the year just ended 
there appeared 4,144 new books. About one in 
five of these were religious books, and about one 
ten wore novela. | 
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e father and brother-in-law of 


to 


killed on the spot. 
deceased are in custody. 


was sent to Holloway Prisca 
thoroughly exhausted, so stupefied 


A reward of 100/. has been offered for his discovery, 
but hitherto without the slightest result. 


Posiserpt. 


Tus Nata Casz.—We understand at 


consecration of a new Bishop for N posed 
for 1 next, cannot be held in 2 with - 
out a violation of the law. Various places have been 
0 ted in England as the scene of the event, 

it is now, perhaps, more likely that another attempt 
may be made to seoure a church in Scotland. — Tas. 


This morning’s announce death 
Charles Kean, the x ey — om 


may be found at the commission against Mr 
pe de rarer 2. The 
relied on were that i1 would arise 
aa to the legality of the’ publication of foreign 
and the ty of the funeral which i¢ 
would be ble to have the of re- 
viewing by the full court, if it shout be 
sary to apply 
0 the applicati 
a 0 
thought the n more 
law, and that the last ground was the strongest. 
MARK-LANE.—T DAY. 

The arrivals of Roglish wheat fresh up to this morning's 
market were limited, and mostly in poor condition. Selected 
qualities wore readily disposed of, at fully Monday’s advance 
in the quotations; but inferior kinds were a dull inquiry, at 
late rates. The show of foreign wheat was seasonably 
On the whole, a fair business was doing, at full currencies. 
Floating cargoes of grain were in request, and were well 
supported. Very little barley was brought Most 
kinds sold steadily, at full prices. There was a fair demand 
for malt, at previous rates. In oats very little was passing. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats, our. 


* 


Sagi & Scotch 620 1,140 2,060 180 600 
. 10370 =  — $370 110 om 
Maize, 6,500 qrs, 


ELection INTELLIGENCE.—Sir Morton Peto’s in- 
tended resignation of Bristol is again s ol. 
Both Mr. H. S. Robinson and Mr. Edgar Bowring 
have been induced to retire, so that the 1 
not be divided, and it is thought that the party 
eventually select Mr. Lewis Fry, a member of the 
Society of Friends, as their candidate. If Sir J. OC. 
Selwyn ig elevated to the bench there will be a 
vacancy for Cam University. The friends of 
Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope, of Trinity College, have 
already commenced an active canvass on his behalf. 
Other names are freely mentioned as OC candi- 

„E. Childers 


eine pinom bene H. N 
rinity), th is of Hartington (Trinity), eldest 
— 4 n Sir E. H. Lacon, Bart. 
—— Lord * Mere een 1.4 
Montagu (Trinity, Mr. J. W. Perry- 
(Trinity), and the Hoa. E F. rede (Trinity) 
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70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. H. W., Dewsbary,” ‘‘W. P., Bristol,” and 
others.—The evil you complain of is a real one, and in 
the course of a few weeks the stamp will be effixed on 
the back part of the paper, which sill meet the dif- 
culty. The size of the paper is precisely the same as 
before. 


H. IL.“ Probably Mr. Tegg, Size-lane, and for the 
diagrams, Benjamin Scott, Esq., of Guildhall. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tove the Parliamentary Session is still 
three weeks off, what is aptly called “ the 
Ministerial prologue,” has n spoken by 
Lord Stanley. The rehearsal took place at 
a Conservative banquet given on Wednesday 
by the West of England Conservatives to her 

esty’s Ministers. The Secretary for Foreign 
airs, being an eminently safe man, had no 
recondite explanations as to the carrying of a 
Reform Bill by a Tory Government. The 
course actually was the best and safest 
for the country,” quoth his lordship. Lord 
Stanley has no fear of “an era of triumphant 
democratic revolution ;" for wealth and culture 
will not easily lose their influence over the 
English people. He urges that events are emi- 
nently favourable for legislation on education, 
which he — should take * form, not of 
uprooting the present system, but supporting 
and ces we Ap it, and supplying its unavoidable 
—— 2 — u — a on pp 
ple.” Is that principle parish rating? In 
trot to Ireland, his — relegates the 
Church question to the next Parliament —on 
which point the Liberals will, we suppose, join 
issue with him—pronounces the union of the 
two countries indissoluble now and for ever,“ 
and speaks of the popular demands for tenant 
right as “confiscation.” But he does not 
object to a measure providing fair compensation 
for improvements. Lord Stanley, though not 
a sanguine man, also looks for an improving 
revenue and a roturn of national prosperity. 


The other Cabinet Ministers present were 
stout-hearted and hopeful. Sir J. Pakington 
promised army reform and naval reconstruction, 
and if the Abyssinian expedition did not sal 
much fighting, they would have plenty to try 
their endurance in the 2 they have 
entered upon. Mr. Gathorne Hardy recom- 
mended that the Conservatives should fraternise 
with the newly enfranchised masses. Let us,“ 
he says, blend and unite ourselves together, 
and go down into the great arena which has 
been opened by the new Act of Parliament, 
and ht for our ing like men.” The 
right hon. gentleman alluded sarcastically to 
the Irish trumpet which Earl Russell is about 
to blow, and interpreted it as a warning that 
Treland is about to be made the battle-ground 
of party. Not the least remarkable s on 
the occasion fell from the lips of Archdeacon 
Denison, who as “an old Tory, and, therefore, 
real reformer,” welcomes the Reform Act of 
1867, wants household suffrage for the counties, 
and recommends all Conservatives to unite 
in supporting the ment which carried 
Reform. The High Church will evidently rally 
around Lord Derby’s standard. 


The Home Secretary, who describes himself 
as having of late become something like a Com: 


missioner of Police, speaks of Fenianism as not 
so much a as a p and annoyance 
which the west wind has brought on us like 
locusts from a distant country, and is driving 
from Ireland capital, trade, and agriculture— 
everything she needs. That the danger is 45 
ing away the events of the past week help to 
demonstrate. It is confidently believed that 
the man who fired the barrel which caused the 
Clerkenwell explosion is now in prison. At 
all events, a man named Barratt has been 
arrested on the charge, and, with the other seven 
prisoners in custody, will be tried for the capital 
offence. He has been identified by two persons, 
though the evidence is very far from being com- 
Cc Clancy, another desperado, has also 
n captured, and we are assured by 
the Times that the police have already seized 
nearly all the Fenian chiefs who are really 
“very much wanted,” except two or three who 
are in close hiding, in the hope of finding means 
to fly the country when the storm was blown 
over enough to justify them in risking the 
attempt. Fenianism, says the leading journal, 
as far as the police can ascertain, is for the pre- 
sent scared almost to death in England, and 
neither in this country nor in Ireland have the 
Fenians either leaders or funds. Mr. George 
Francis Train, the crackbrained American 
orator, has nearly obtained the distinction of 
being made u martyr by his arrest at Queens- 
town; but, having given satisfactory assurance, 
he has been released, and has put in a modest 
claim against the Government for 100,000/. 
damages. Mr. Train is the man to make capital 
out of the business, and he will do it. 
Europe is starving and Europe is arming— 
is not a very exaggerated phrase to describe the 
continental situation. Lord Stanley is not, 
however, very much disturbed at the prospect 
—he does not fear “a very early” disturbance 
of the general peace. Great armaments,” says 
his lordship, “may sometimes be intended as a 
menace to other States, but very often also they 
are merely a sign of distrust—a precaution 
taken against real or imaginary danger.” There 
really does seem reason to believe, judying from 
the tone of the journals in Paris and Berlin, that 
France and Prussia arejust now on very friendly 
terms, and even contemplating a mutual reduc- 
tion of their tariffs. And thecloud on the Eastern 
horizon is melting away as the light of authentic 
facts shines upon it—for we are positively 
assured that “ Russia was never less in a posi- 
tion to go to war than at the present moment. 
She has neither men, horses, breechloaders, nor 
money. 6 
The Italian Parliament are examining the 
budget or budgets— for like the French financial 
statements, they extend over several acy ted 
Signor pag 1 Samy last of a long suc- 
cession of Finance Ministers. He proposes to 
reduce the deficit of 1869, estimated at nearly 
ten millions, to 3, 120,000“. by the imposition of 
only one new tax—that on grinding corn—by 
improved methods of collecting the existing 
taxes, and by reorganising the various depart- 
ments of the public service. In twelve years, i 
all goes well, the equilibrium will be restored. 
Faction is, however, more busy in planning the 
defeat of the Menabrea Cabinet than in warding 
off national bankruptcy, and that too at a time 
when the Bourbon ex-king is receiving osten- 
tatiously at Rome an address signed by 35,000 
Neapolitans, and the Papacy, in conjunction 
with a central committee at Paris, is organising 
a movement to convulse the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces in the spring. The French Emperor is 
not so complacent as the Italian deputies. He 
does not like this gathering of Legitimists, under 
the guise of Pontifical Zouaves, in the Eternal 
City, and is said to insist peremptorily upon a 
representative government for Rome, or the 
withdrawal of the expeditionary force. But 
Pius IX., not Napoleon III., is master of the 
situation,” and his non possumus is more potential 
than imperial threats. 

The interpretation we ventured last week to 
put 0 e resignation gt nag ng Grant of 
the office of Secretary for War has been con- 
firmed by the subsequent action of the House 
of Representatives. On Tuesday last, by more 
than a three-fourths majority, they passed a 
bill declaring that there are no valid civil 
governments in the late rebellious States, and 
transferring all powers of appointment and re- 
moval under the Reconstruction Act from Presi 
dent Johnson to General Grant as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. There can be no doubt 
the Senate will confirm this vote, and there is 
no apparent reason why the General in this 


case, as in that of Mr. Stanton, should not obey 
the decision of Con Once more Mr. 
Johnson has been defeated without hope of re- 
trieving his position. He will now be debarred 
from cashiering more of the military governors 
of the South, as he has already been deprived 


of the power of dismissing obnoxious members | the 


of his own Cabinet. In the struggle between 
the President and Congress, the former has gone 
to the wall because he wishes to govern on 
principles which have become obsolete since the 
war. e presume that so astute and reticent 
a man as General Grant in the course he has 
taken simply reflects general opinion in the 
North, ont that the supposed reaction in the 
late elections was not after all against the Re- 
construction Act. The Democrats, despairi 
of securing him, have hastened to put howard 
Mr. Pendleton as their candidate for the Presi- 
dential election, and probably all sections of the 
wet e willnow rally round General Grant, 
and—carry him 


— 


OUR SECOND REFUSAL OF 
ARBITRATION. a 


Tux close of the official correspondence 
respecting the Alabama claims, and the cer- 
tainty which now exists that a settlement of the 
dispute by arbitration has ceased to be contem- 
plated by either of the parties to it, have 
naturally led to grave discussion in the columns 
of the English press. Whether Lord Stanley, 
on the part of the United Kingdom, or Mr. 
Seward, on the part of the United States, is the 
more responsible for the result which is uni- 
versally deplored, is a question upon which, 
even in this country, opinion is seriously 
divided. It is certainly one, a due consideration 
of which demands the utmost coolness and im- 
partiality of judgment, the firmest dismissal of 
all party and national prejudices, and, above all, 
a rigid abstinence from the imputation to either 
of the Ministers of motives other than such as 
reason, justice, and true patriotism might 
inspire. The world is deeply interested in the 
issue of the controversy, if only on account of 
the far-reaching effect of whatever precedent it 
may establish. We ourselves, the American 
people, and indeed the whole human race, are 
even more deeply interested in having that pre- 
cedent settled by peaceful negotiation rather 
than by arms. It behoves every public writer, 
therefore, to whatever hasty opinion he may 
have previously committed himself, carefully 
and dispassionately to review the matter in dis- 
pute, and, bearing in mind that the question is 
a new one, and that any decision of it will 
largely influence international relationships and 
international law in the future, to rise superior 
to mere technical rules, to look at his conclu- 
sions in the light of high moral principles, and 
to form and pronounce his judgment on the 
whole case only after duly estimating all the 
consequences which the settlement of that case 
involves. 

What are the facts which have led up to the 
existing position of embarrassment? Shortly 
after the close of the civil war in America, Mr. 
Seward, Foreign Secretary of the United States 
Government, presented to Earl Russell, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, claims on the part of 
several American citizens for compensation on 
account of depredations committed by the 
Alabama, and other Confederate cruisere of a 
similar class, on their property on the high seas, 
grounding those claims on the negligence, 
amounting to breach of neutrality, evinced by 
the British Government in allowing such ves- 
sels to be built in, and to escape out of, British 
ports, and, at the same time, offering to refer 
such claims to arbitration. The noble earl, as is 
well known, repudiated all such claims, declined 
assenting to any reference of them to the judg- 
ment of a third 2 and urged in justification 
of his refusal that this country was the best 
judge of whether or not a breach of her own 
municipal laws had been committed. This some- 
what curt and ungracious reply the United States 
Government quietly put up with for the time 
being, notabandoning its alleged right, butsimply 
reserving the further insistance on it for a more 
favourable opportunity. Thereupon the rela- 
tions between the two countries became cool, 
stiff, and formal, until the President loyally in- 
terposed to frustrate a Fenian invasion of 
Canada, which put the British public upon 
thinking whether England had done America 
22 in refusing to discuss claims which the 

atter had presented in good faith. The break- 
up of the Liberal Administration in 1866 offered 
a suitable occasion for reopening the Alabama 
uestion, since Lord Stanley, the new Foreign 

inister, was totally unpledged by any pre- 
vious declarations or acts. Accordingly, he in- 
timated to the Cabinet at Washington that 
Lord Derby’s Government would not be un- 
willing to refer the Alabama claims to the 
decision of an arbiter. This offer Mr. Seward 
unexpectedly showed himself indisposed to 
embrace unless what the Americans have 


always regarded as the premature recognition of 
| belligerency of the Confederate tates by 
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Lord Palmerston’s Government was to consti- 
tute a part of the reference—not, it is true, for 


formal decision upon its merits, but as an 
per the rightfulness or wrongfalness of which 
ought to taken into consideration by the 


judge in estimating the extent of responsibility 
incurred by permitting the egress from our 
rts of the Confederate privateers. Lord 
Btanley, having refused to allow the act of 
sovereignty involved in the Queen’s Declaration 
of Neutrality to be submitted to any arbitra- 
ment as an element for consideration, Mr. 
Seward put a close to the correspondence. 


The first question which occurs on this re- 
capitulation of facts is,—Are there any grounds 
in reason why in assessing the responsibility of 
her Majesty's Government for the depredations 
of the Alabama, the arbiter should be pre- 
cluded from taking into consideration the 
alleged prematurity-of the Queen’s Declaration 
of Neutrality, by which the seceding States 
were recognised as entitled to belligerent rights P 
Perhaps, the fairest way of looking at this 
question would be to reverse it 1 
and to refleot upon the changed aspect it would 
then assume to our apprehension. Suppose 
the Fenians were to succeed in stirring up re- 
bellion in Ireland with the avowed intention of 
setting aside her Majesty's authority for that of 
an Irish Republic. Suppose, further, that in 
the very incipiency of the struggle, and before 
it could be known in America what course the 
British Government meant to pursue with re- 

rd to it, the President of the United States 
should assume the existence of civil war be- 
tween England and Ireland, should proclaim his 
determination to remain neutral, and should re- 

ise in the Irish Republic a title to all the 
rights of 8 And suppose that the 
Fenians in America, availing themselves 
of the international status thus con- 
ferred upon their countrymen, should, by 
an evasion of the municipal law of 
America, smuggle out of American seaports 
a swarm of privateers, to hunt down, pillage 
and burn British merchantmen, and to meet a 
of piracy for so doing, by pleading a 
commission from the Irish Republic. 
Now, in any complaints we might make against 
the ‘United States Government for having 
allowed these privateers to steal forth from her 
ports, should we or should we not deem it ne- 
cessary to a due judgment of our case, that un- 
usual, not to say “ unprecedented,” haste on the 
part of the President in recognising Irish rebels 
as belligerents, and so exempting their cruisers 
from the penalties adjudyed to pirates, should be 
excluded from consideration! In referring the 
matter to arbitration with the view of guaging 
the depth of responsibility to be attributed to 
the President for the acts of violence committed 
on our commerce — his laches, should we 
or should we not re 


best of all reasons for having done ds he is su 

to have done—that he had a right to do 
it—that the act could not have been delayed 
without imminent danger of international com- 
plications and inconvenience—and that in the 
exercise of his sovereignty nothing unneigh- 
bourly towards England was intended. To all 
this aaa we not unhesitatingly answer, “ That 
may be so—and, of course, you will submit to 
the arbiter that it is so—but if he is to frame 
a just judgment of what is due to us on account 
of the —— inflicted upon us by these cruisers, 
he must have laid before him this 
complaint as strictly relevant to 

which he has to decide 


Then, secondly, it is worth considering that 
the question itself is a new one, and that it vitally 
affects international interests that it should be 
calmly and judicially discussed. The attitude 
taken up by Lord Stanley, is; to say the least 
of it, a erous one. He refuses to put be- 
fore any arbiter our justification of a certain 
act of sovereignty, or to suffer any complaint 
to be preferred against it, simply because it 
is an act of sovereignty, and therefore lay 
within the range of our rights. But if, as 
between two nations, the manner in which one 
of them has exercised its rights to the preju- 
dice of another cannot be fitly made a subject 
of arbitration, we should like to know what can. 
The position in which his decision leaves the 
world is this—that any nation may, whenever 
any rebellion breaks out, change thé status of 
rebels into belligerents without submitting to 
be questioned whether it is right or wrong in 
taking that step. Of all provocations to war 
this is likely to prove the most ‘influential, 
and yet this is excluded from being even looked 
at by an arbiter, and that, too, by the repre- 
sentative of the very Power which at the Con- 
gtess of Paris moved and carried a resolution 


art of our 
e question 


ok the Alabama claims. Then, ten to one, we 


| 


urging the desirableness of resorting to arbi- 
tration for the adjustment of international dif. 
ferences. We look upon it as a mistaken 
deference paid to diplomatic pride, in a case 
— some of the largest interests of 
umanity. : 
Lastly, a different course from that taken by 
Lord Stanley, seems to us to have been pre- 
scribed by — 
have been wo 
a point in concession, if we could have thereby 
healed the soreness we have caused in the 
American mind with regard to us. Our aristo- 
cratic class, and a considerable proportion of 
our middle class, openly ex with the 
South, and, thereby, gave it no little moral 
assistance. Over and above the pain and dis- 
appointment which this circumstance inflicted 
upon the North, it also rendered the task before 
them considerably more difficult. There can be 
no doubt that our recognition of the seceding 
States as belligerents was unnecessarily hasty— 
and that, had we but waited the arrival of Mr. 
Adams, it might have been arranged with his 
acquiescence. There is reason to believe that 
the unseemly eagerness of the Palmerston 
Government in issuing a proclamation of neu- 
trality, gave countenance to British sympa: 
thisers with the Confederate States in listening 
to their overtures for assistance, in evading our 
municipal laws, and in openly boasting of it. 
No one, on looking back upon the past, can 
acquit the ruling authorities of this country of 
an unfriendly bearing towards the Washington 
Government. We have not earned a title to 
stand stiffly on our dignity when asked to repay 
losses sustained through our negligent or per- 
functory discharge of the duti of neutrality, 
We are guilty of extreme slort-sightedness 
in doing so. Our national lifp is almost in- 
separable from our vast comm It is cer- 
tainly our interest to protect seas from 
being infested with privateers. There are five 
millions of Irish in America, anxious to bring 
about a quarrel between the United States and 
Great Britain. We have set a dangerous 
example of promptitude in treating rebellion as 
regular war, and we refuse to allow our precipi- 


if not by justice. It would]; 
while even to have stretched | : 
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campaigns instead of one. 
to be, how an army of ten 
double that —— K of cam 
transport itself, its amm 
missariat, from Senafe to M a distance, 
say, of three hundred miles, or thereabouts. 
an elev: teau, and a 
mountains loftier than any that have 
met with, and back again, before the middle 
April, and that problem has an ugly 
insolubility about it. There is, howe 
e 
much 8 and less encum force as 6 
as it may be concluded to be . fe to 
do so, and by a series of wag Loy k 
open a free communication with 
Bay, the base of operations. Zo far as can 

et ascertained, are no large and - 
ous towns on the route, no reliance 
placed upon a sufficiency of supplies ‘from the 


resources of the country, no security as to the 
behaviour of ruling chiefs, no certainty but 


such 


as our own arms can obtain that the 


line from base to front will not be cut by some 
hostile movement or other on the part of neigh- 


bouring tribes. Hence, we i e, the neces- 
sity, or supposed necessity, of employing 90 
numerous a force. If it is found, ag seems likely, 
that the whole army, however skilfully distri- 
buted, must be fed mainly by supplies sent up 
from Annesley Bay, we may catch a 
of the amount of labour which the commissariat 
will have to ws „the waste of animal life that 
must ensue, and the frightful cost which will 
have to be incurred. 

Making every allowance for a breakdown of 
arrangements in the outset, for oversights which 
probably will not be repeated, and for unex- 


tancy to pass under review. We plead that we 
can permit no third party to judge us in 
to our exercise of sovereign rights. 
America will say that what is rule for us must 
be rule for her. We have given her no argu- 


our colonies rebel, or, what is more likely, 
should Ireland openly resist our authority, 
and repudiate British connection, we have 
showed the United States how she can most 
annoy us without breaking off formal relations 
with us. We have done this in order to gain a 
point in saving our national pride. When external 
trouble overtakes us, as some time or other it is 
sure of doing, we may well expect to hear again 


shall be too happy to settle them at any rate— 
but we shall lose all the good-will we might 
have. gained by settling them as an act of our 
own choice. What is now refused as a conces- 
sion will be wrung from us as a debt. We 
have taken all the requisite © for insuring 
that England's adversity shall be America's 
5 gi But will Parliament endorse the 
under 


A PLEASANT PROSPECT FOR 
TAXPAYERS. 


Mn. DisgazLIT once said—and he never 
uttered a truer maxim—that the amount of the 
national expenditure will always be governed 
to a great extent by the character of the 
national policy. If we may judge from the news- 
paper correspondence from Abyssinia, we are 
about to have a more vivid than agreeable illus- 
tration of this. We have allowed the Foreign 
Office to be coerced into the policy of attempt- 
ing to effect an armed rescue of the Queen’s 
envoy, aad some half-dozen or so other cap- 
tives, from the grip of King Theodore, and of 
making the attempt before the next rainy season 
in the interior of the Abyssinian region. We 
have stood by and seen the Foreign Office de- 
volve the execution of that task upon the Bom- 
bay army, panting, as the army in India is wont 
to do, for active employment. We have wit 
nessed from afar the huge preparations made 
for that expedition, the arrival of its advance 
brigade at Zoulla, and the establishment of an 
encampment and depot at Senafe. And we are 
now beginning to receive graphic as well as de- 
tailed accounts of what is going forward in 
that hitherto mysterious part of the globe. 
There would seem to be.a presumption obtain- 
ing currency with those who are on the spot 
—it may prove to be wholly unfounded—that 
there will not be much fighting, which, if it 


should turn out to be fact, will undoubtedly be 


eil 


ment for loyalty or delicacy. Should any of 


pected drains upon our resources, which expe- 
rience perhaps will stop, we have already before 
us a picture of waste, partly inevitable, partly 
due to official blundering, which may w 

scare British taxpayers. mules which we 
have scoured an immense area to collect, and 
which have cost us, it is said, an a of 
| forty pounds each, have an unhandsome trick of 
gnawing their halters and — mselves 
free to roam the country in quest of water which 
we had forgotten to provide for them. A fatal 
disease has attacked them, and they die off like 
flies. The Koumayli pass is rendered 1 
tial by their carcases, and every death throws 
additional work upon those that remain. The 
muleteers, indolent, ill-cared-for, ill-disciplined, 
and very likely deceived by the expectations 
held out to them, desert their posts when they 
can, and when they cannot, prove utterly un- 
serviceable. Troops arrivin Bombay are 
obliged to live on board the transports that 
brought them, until their warm clothing shall 
arrive. Ammunition sent up with the com 

nies to which it was appropriated, wholly dis- 
appears and can nowhere be traced, because no 
rear-guard was appointed to protect it, We 
may think ourselves well-off if each of the cap- 
tives be recovered at a cost of not more than a 
million sterling. Our purse is now out of our 
own hands, and what we have earned by hard 
toil will be scattered by others with reckless 
prodigality. We are in for it now, and we must 
abide the consequences. But does not this 
frightful waste of our resources suggest the im- 
portance of putting the Foreign Office under 
some more stringent check, in its choice of 
peace or war, than the decision of a single 
Secretary of State, upon whom all- but irre- 


sistible ure may be brought to bearin favour 
of 1 ition deemed useful for keep- 
ing the Indian army “in wind.” A of 


mind within three weeks on the part of 
Stanley has altered the whole financial prospects 
of the country—and, for some years to come, 
we may find ourselves under the stern necessity 
of making up a deficit of revenue, instead of 
dividing à surplus. The country ought to 
have an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion 
before it is committed by the Government toa 
policy which is sure to entail upon it such 
ruinous costs. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S PROGRESS. 


Tue history of the exploration of barbarous 

regions is for the most part a romance, and of 

the long line of illustrious geographers few 
or 


stranger vicissitudes, than Dr. Li 


one considerable reason for copgratulation. The 


‘ 
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Almost every 


have braved more real — met with 
goes forth the 
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wildern 

a one 

of ent 

civilisation. 

have pie almost 1 3 
ances, success. YY1tIn 
and confidence which ha 


mpanied by a few 
raed the African continent from west 
fom east to west. His noble 


theme of colonising and Chris- 
highlands on the borders of the 
1g broken down irons misad- 
Doctor next set himself the tas) 
the undiscovered region north of 
e Tanganyika, south of the Albert 
5 aga, and west of the Victoria Nyanza, 
b wo i complete our knowledge of the 
rap cal features of the vast tracts of coun- 
lying between Quellimaine and Egypt, and 
ark out an unbroken track from the south 
‘he north of the entire continent. 
now some ten months since his country- 
men heard anything definite relative to the in- 
repid traveller, and the sad and circumstantial 
story which then came to hand, left little doubt 
that he had been murdered by the Mavite, a 
branch of the Caffre race, and excited profound 


sorrow ughout the country. ong ex- 
eographers were sceptical of the 
truth of the report, and among them Sir 


Roderick Murchison, who confidently expressed 
his belief that the assassination story was con- 
cocted by the Johanna men who brought it to 
ibar, 2 oe purp eqncoaling, thes 
ly desertion. ily the sagacity o 
nt of the 6 Society has 
proved to be literally correct. The welcome 
and complete proof of their deception has now 
been received. Last autumn a well-equipped 
search expedition was sent out from this country 
under Mr. Young. It ascended the Zam- 
besi and the Ravouma rivers, and tracked 
the Doctor's course along the south side of 
Lake Nyassa to the Maksura, near which, 


cow 


bis lyi com he had been murdered. 
The members of the expedition, however, ascer- 
tained that Dr. Livingstone and his boys,” the 
native lads 4 at Bombay who formed 
t of his escort, were ferried across a marah 

ake by the chiefof Marenga. He had orde 

the rest of his followers, Johanna men, to 
make a detour round the shores of the lake and 


join him on the other side. But fearful of be- | 


ing murdered by the Mavite, into whose 
country they were r the men returned 
to Marenga, aud having told the chief of their 
Ne went back to Zanzibar with the 
e te fiction already so familiar to us. 
expedition then, by interviews with natives who 
had acted as portera for the Doctor, assured 
themselves of his having proceeded five days’ 
journey further, or between fifty and sixty 
miles beyond the apot where the murder was 
reported to have taken place. But they were 
baffled in their endeavours to ascertain the 
exact route the illustrious traveller had taken, 
and having accomplished the main object of the 
expedition, and found that he had got over the 
most difficult part of hia exploring journey, they 
returned to the coaat, and have now arrived in 
England with the welcome news. 

It was manifestly useless for Mr. Young and 
hia party to pursue their teareb, the Doctor and 
his escort having many month.’ start of them. 
But though no tidin ve been received from 
the undaunted orer, reports of him. have 
come to hand. Dr. Kirk has had intelligence 
of a white traveller, accompanied by thirteen 
blacks, oe so seen to the south of the 
great Lake 1 


as a caricature, and said, 
According to other reports, 


. Kirk had kept 
„That is the man. 
the traveller had a compass and other inatru- 
ments which he used at night ’”’—articles not 


likely to be used by Arabs or Portuguese 
traders. Then there is a further statement of a 
white man having been seen at Urmoa, to the 
west of T ika; and if this should be 
authenticated, Dr. Livin ne had almost 
joined his discoveries in the south, with those 


of Baker on the Albert Nyanza lake, to which 
the main source of the Nile has been traced. 


diene ia then g Wee for hap that the 
ue eee ae 


to the account of Moosa and 
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ny | lands untrodden by civilised man, and among 


unknown tribes, barbarous yet amenable to 


a Of | kindly treatment, will ere long 


safely 1 

upon the Egyptian plains, having found t 
missing link * will complete the chain of 
discovery in Central Africa. Great perils and 
severe hardships he may have encountered, but 
none ter, probably, than those which his 
Christian fortitude and address have already 
surmounted and endured. We can 
ee that Dr. Livingstone, of whom 

ve ve caught these strange and shadow 
2 in his long, long journey, w 
ow fail in the completion of his grand 
enterprise—an enterprise which he himself 
regards with more interest from a religious and 
civilising than from a commercial point of view. 
veteran 8 forth on his last 
expedition in the confident hope that his efforts 
might pave the way for the abolition of the 
inte slave-trade, the great curse of these 
regions, and for the opening up of a great part 


of the African continent, hitherto a terrd incog- | 


nitd, to civilising and evangelising agencies. May 


his philanthropic and lofty aspirations be abun- | 
dantly fulfilled, and himselt be permitted to 


survive to enjoy, as the Daily News says, an 
honoureble and well-earned repose from thirty 
years of African travel, and of Christian and 
chivalrous labour! 


a 


SHYNESS. 


“Goon people all, pity the poor shy!” If the 
feeling which occasional converse with shy folk ex- 
cites in the mind were to translate itself into words 
in order to make itself understood, it would express 
itself in some such sentence as that. Shyness is what 
nobody is the subject of by his own choice, any more 


| than he is of nettle-rash or pimples, or any other 


eruption which is irritating to himself without being 
pleasing to others. Is it a disease, or is it a fault, or 
does it partake of the nature of both? Who is an- 
swerable for it—its victim, or those who reared him ? 
Does it arise out of any peculiarity of social state? Is 
it found alike in all countries? Population for popu- 
lation, are there as many shy Frenchmen or Ameri- 
cansas shy Englishmen? Has climate anything to 
do with it, or natural constitution? Is it hereditary, 
like the gout, or is it acquired like an awkward gait ? 
A hundred questions about it suggest themselves, 
much easier to be asked than answered, But there 
is one conclusion respecting it in which all will agree, 
and that is that it is a kind of sensitiveness which 
they who have it not don’t wish to acquire, and they 
who have it would be thankful to get rid of. 7 
We have no proof—at least we are not aware of 
any—that the inferior animals are ever shy of their 
own kind, Mice are shy of cats, and sparrows of 
hawks—but this may be accounted for by the instinct 
of self-preservation. The habits of some animals 
are solitary, of others gregarious—the difference 
being determined probably by the conditions under 
which each obtains his food. But we have no evi- 
dence that such of them as are companionable or 
social by nature are ever conscious of a hesitancy to 
hold intercourse with their own species. To be 
sure, a dog will sometimes bear himself towards a 
stranger dog in quite another fashion than that in 
which he will treat a familiar acquaintance of his 
race. He will draw himself up stiffly, and touch 
noses with an air of mistrust, and walk round the 
new comer with an uncertain step as if he was not 
quite sure whether it was to be peace or war between 
them— but this does not necessarily indicate that he 
is of a shy disposition. He may have, or fancy he 
has, sufficient reasons for a little diplomatic reserve. 
Possibly there is a bone in hiding which he is un- 
willing the other should scent—or a want of con- 
geniality may prevent progress towards canine in- 
timacy—or jealousy of intrusion upon his domain 
may make him uncompanionable. But, as a rule, 
dogs are not shy of dogs, nor sheep of sheep, as one 
civilised human being is too frequently shy of others. 


It seems to be a peculiarity of man, and, so far as 


our observation goes, it is a peculiarity which 
develops itself in England, more commonly, and to 
a higher pitch of intensity, than in any other 
country in the world, 

Shyness is one of those defects the prin caused by 
which is mainly felt by the unfortunate subject of it. 
In itself, perhaps, it cannot, with strict propriety, be 
termed a privation, but unquestionably it entails 
many privations. One who, whenever he walks 
abroad, shrinks from being recognised by others, and 
is almost distressed at being stopped and spoken to; 
whose blood rushes up into his face to tell the tale of 
his sudden emotion whenever he is compelled to 
return the commonest act of courtesy ; who shuns a 


drawing-room as if it were a gaol; who is scared by 


fhe ound of bid own volog when obliged to speak, 


and therefore speaks as little as possible, and often, 
in consequence of flurry, speaks that little beside the 
re who is afraid to initiate any line of remark ; 

when in company with strangers, or indeed, with 
any but those with whom he is thoroughly intimate, 
ig absorbed in the process of severe introspection ; 
Pho ia angry with himself because he is not at ease, 
and then becomes increasingly shy because of hig 


hardly self-displacency—may be laughed at by people in 


2 for his morbid sensitiveness, but is himself 
o chief sufferer from it. We regard deafness as 9 
misfortune, blindness as a calamity, dumbness as a 
gore and heavy affliction ; but we do not reflect that 
shyness is, in a diluted and intermittent form, a 
mixture of all three. For if the nervous system becomes 
too excited to take note of the impression made upon 
it by external objects, and fails of catching the intel- 
ligence conveyed to it, as ruffled water fails to take 
the image of surrounding forme, the effect ia as if the 
senses themselves were deprived of ability to perform 
their functions. All the play of light and shade in 
personal intercouse, all the variety and delicacy of 
colouring in conversation, all the airy movements by 
which the soul indicates, without the effort to do so, 
what is passing within it, and therefore all the gentle 
stimulus, and charm, and warmth, of social inter- 
communion, is lost, or, at any rate, nearly lost to the 
very shy. And this serious privation comes not un- 
necessarily from any deficiency in the social qualities 
—nor is it commonly due to pride, to coldness, to a 
lack of self-abnegation, or to moroseness of temper, 
It isto be seen sometimes in association with the 
sweetest of dispositions, the quickest sympathies, a 
capability of intensest affection, and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, amounting at times to moral heroism. But 
it is a sadly tormenting infirmity, and where it is 
excessive robs life—social life, we mean—of not @ 
little of its bloom and beauty. | 

Generally speaking, shyness may be traced to same 
defect or fault in the bringing up of those who suffer 
from it. There may be in some, and no doubt there 
is, a greater natural susceptibility to it, than in others 
but seldom or never so decided that it may not be 
counteracted by judicious training. In this country, 
too, the frightful exclusiveness of classes, and the 
almost universal practice of measuring men, not by 
what they are, but by the position in life to which 
they belong, has a tendency to drive everyone but 
the members of the highest circles into a habit of 
mistrust, or rather, perhaps, a want of self-confidence, 
as to what may or may not be regarded and resented 
as a liberty by those with whom chance may throw 
us into contact. But we cannot help thinking that 
shyness must be owing very much either to parental 
negleet or mistake, or to the ill-considered bearing of 
those who undertake the responsibility of educating 
young people. The schooling of boys and girls, even 
in our own times—and our own times are, in this 
respect, a vast improvement upon those which pre- 
ceeded them—is far too mainly negative in its cha- 
racter. In the sphere of what is moral, as distinct 
from what is intellectual, its aim is too much at 
the suppression of evil than at the awakening of 
good. Children are too commonly led to associate 
with their idea of superiority in years, intelligence, 
and position an expectation of reproof rather than an 
encouragement to right feeling and right doing— 
something to be feared, instead of to be followed— 
mastership, in place of companionship. They get 
into a way of fancying that they are not trusted 
that whoever is above them will first of all look out 
for somewhat in them to be disparaged. It is not 60 
much that they lose their self-respect or self-reliance 
under this sort of discipline—they may retain both 
but they do not gain what it is of the utmost im- 
portance they should gain, namely, a habit of giving 
credit to all whom they may approach for a dispo- 
sition to welcome rather than repelthem. No doubt, 
experience will teach them that it is not always de- 
served, however freely given—but, on the whole, 
those who are brought up to have faith in humanity, 
and as a rule to advance towards it instead of fleeing 
from it, are thereby best qualified to become useful 
and happy in their career through life. 

Something, too, is to be ascribed to the fact that 
children—particularly in England—are too generally 


condemned to the exclusive company of children. 


The nursery, the school, or the playground, must, of 
necessity, be their principal scenes of work and of 
pleasure, and these, no doubt, if left to their own 
choice, they will mostly prefer. But they ought to 
be early initiated into riper society than their own. 
If possible, they should share with their parents in 
whatever pursuits and enjoy ments they are capable 
of; and should be taught to appreciate the dignity 
of belonging to the family. Too many of our recrea- 
tions are such that we cannot, or do not, think of 
‘partaking of them with our young ones and dul 
society “ia often e tewe eee to them 
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until advancing age precipitates them into it. Then : 
they get scared by the novelty of their position, 

commit some solecism perhaps, and are made to feel 

nncomfortable. Shyness is induced, and shyness is 

an infirmity which, unless mastered at once, grows 

space, and perpetuates itself. These bodies of 
humiliation,” as an apostle calls them, have in them 

the germs of much that may well abate our pride in 

them—much that will one day become extinct for 

ever. Let us hope that among those things that 

will perish with them, that unpleasant sensitiveness 

which makes us shrink from the freest and most 

confiding converse with our fellow-beings—partakers 

of the same “ flesh and blood — will be one, 


— 


EAST LONDON DISTRESS AND ITS RELIEF. 


THERE seems to be some ground for hoping that 
the various committees now engaged in relieving 
the distress in the East-end will adopt some general 
plan of operation by voluntarily forming themselves 
into a sort of federal union, and submitting to the 
authority of a properly-constituted central executive. 
A meeting was held on Tuesday, attended by Mr. 
G. Sclater-Booth, Parliamentary secretary to the 
Poor-law Board, Mr. Corbett, Poor-law inspector, 
and deputations from the Mission and Relief Com- 
mittee, the Isle of Dogs Committee, and other now 
well-known bodies, and the general feeling was 
declared to be in favour of such united action. 
Before the account of these proceedings met our eye, 
we had written some remarks on the operations of 
the East London Mission and Relief Committee,” 
which, pending the aforesaid combination of forces, 
may be not without some value and interest to our 
readers. : 
— Zo far as our observation has gone, we have heard 

of no organisation which is caloulated to afford relief 
to the East-end distress in a more unobjectionable 
shape than that of the Mission and Relief Com- 
mittee. The reports which have appeared in the 
Times, Daily News, Spectator, and Pall Mall Gasette 
since our last remarks on the subject, relate mainly 
to the districts of Poplar, Millwall, and the Isle of 
Dogs, and to other agencies for relief. It is gratify- 
ing to find that a very efficient committee has been 
formed in the last-mentioned district, and is meeting 
with liberal support from the public. It is pretty 
certain that funds entrusted to this body will be dis- 
tributed with discrimination, and are only too sadly 
needed. 

The Mission and Relief Committee give help, as 
we have already said, mainly through the medium of 
the sewing-schools. The total number of attendants 
at these classes during the seven or eight weeks 
they have been established is 11,295. The daily 
average of attendance is 1,912, and the number of 
classes in existence thirty-five, giving an average 
attendance of fifty-four at each clags.. Although, as 
compared with the enormous population comprised 
in the East-end districts, this is a small result, it is 
most encouraging when it is remembered that the 
association was so recently formed. The daily 
average is constantly increasing, and could be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely, but the Committee are 
wisely anxious to restrict the attendants to women 
who are recommended as needy, and, as far as can 
be ascertained, of sobriety, by local visitors. The 
number of visitors whose knowledge and experience 
is thus habitually made available exceeds 400. 
These, of course, are not in any case paid by the 
society. They may, or may not, be paid agents of 
local organisations, but whether they are so or not, 


in connection with the local committees now formed, 


they render most valuable help in locally directing 
the funds of the general committee into proper 
channels. 

The children’s dinners given by the society up to 
the present week number 14,914, and the daily 
average of children attending is now 2,681. Asa 
matter of course, many children are turned away 
without a meal, and it is probable that something 
approaching to favouritism is unintentionally prac- 
tised in the selection of candidates, inasmuch as the 
identification of the poor children of any neighbour- 
hood is generally confined to those who attend the 
ragged-schools, Absolute need is, however, the only 
claim, which, when fairly established, is required to 
secure such relief of this character as it is possible 
to afford. 

The one feature in the constitution and manage- 
ment of the Association which has probably pro- 
voked the most jealousy and hostile feeling, is their 
determination to combine spiritual instruction with 
bodily relief. While this aim is a most useful and 


commendable one in a society seeking to gain a per- | 


manent hold on the population of poor and negleoted 
districts, it is open to question whether as a tempo- 
rary expedient it is the wisest course to pursue. | 
The most plausible objection to it lies in the un- 
questionable fact that no persons other than 


Protestant Christians can consistently join their 
local committees. If they did, the question would 
soon arise whether a Roman Catholic priest, a Jew, 
or an infidel might not deliver addresses to the 


women attending the sewing-classes as well as a | 


Protestant. By the alienation of such helpers, some 
misunderstanding and counter schemes of benevo- 
lence may be generated, and an element of disunion 


is to that extent introduced into any wide general 


plan for affording temporary relief and employment. 
Bat it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
by adopting the course now taken the Committee 
have evoked a great deal of religious seal in those 
who co-operate with them, and have laid a good 
foundation for the permanent establishment of 
united and central Christian organisations. Their 
first appeal for helpers was to Protestant Christians 
of all denominations, and it is notorious that it has 
been responded to with wonderful unanimity. It is 
satisfactory to find that no effort is made by those 
engaged in this work to offer a reward for religious 
professions or attendance at places of worship. 
Extending our visit last week to Whitechapel, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, Shadwell, and Ratcliff, we found 
the sewing-schools in most successful operation. 
Associated with them on various local committees 
are such well-known workers as Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Powell, Rev. J. Bowrey, the Rev. T. Richardson, 
incumbentof St. Matthew's, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and the Friends at the Ratcliff Meeting House. In 
the Whitechapel-road Mission Hall a class of about 
120 women assemble daily to earn a small pittance 
and a meal by making up clothing. At St. George’s- 
in-the-East three of these schools are in daily opera- 
tion, two sets of workers being admitted for half a 
day each. The clergyman of this district already 
mentioned is, although a young man, a veritable 
apostle in the zeal and energy with which he gives 
himself up to the work. The Independents and Bap- 
tists, if there are any such, Wesleyans and Episcopa- 
lians, with common consent array themselves with 
this most excellent-spirited gentleman against poverty 
and vice. Having occasion to call upon Mr. 
Richardsen, we found him in his study with a Dis- 
senting minister, the floor bestrewn with huge 
bundles of flannels and warm clothing fresh from the 
sewing - class. With difficulty excusing ourselves from 
sitting down to dinner, we proceeded to the sewing- 
school, where a hymn was being sung previous to 
the dismissal of the first set of workers, and the 
clergyman, regardless of liturgies, urged the writer 


to offer a closing prayer. The management of the 
| school is undertaken by a volunteer lady, who has 


obtained temporary lodging in the neighbourhood 
that she may be near the scene of her labours, Here 
the evidence of good management was unmistakeable. 
A certain part of the room was apportioned to 
knitters, who were making warm stockings and mats. 
Strips of list, that an uninitiated person would think 
useless, were sewn together and made into warm 
under garments. Here and there a woman of more 
than ordinary capability was made captain over a 
number of others, and, as the results of their labours, 
showed a heap of quilts made up of patch-work, and 
of men’s warm jackets and trousers skilfully manu- 
factured out of strips of coarse blue cloth about 
six inches by four. Two other classes in this 
district are almost equally efficient. It may be 
asserted, almost with certainty, that the whole 
of this district is known to those working upon 
it, and that an extension of such operations as those 
we have described would be productive of unmixed 
good. With regard to Shadwell and Ratcliffe, there 
is much room for hope and encouragement. An 
active committee meets at the Sailors’ Institute, and 
superintends the distribution of tickets for food and 


| sewing-classes and children’s dinners. Here, again, 


there is an understanding, if not an actual co-opera- 
tion, between the parish clergymen and the Dissent- 
ing bodies. An inspection of the tickets which are 
given to the local tradesmen would soon reveal any 
cross giving, and, we are informed, this check is 
resorted to if such a thing is suspected. 

We are glad to learn, and would commend the 
fact especially to our suburban readers, that a 
committee has just been formed at Upper Nor- 
wood, for the purpose of contributing money and 
materials for the sewing-classes at the East-end, and 
that it is determined for the present to entrust such 
contributions to the Mission and Relief Committee. 


The subjoined cutting from a contemporary relates 
to a somewhat novel but most important mode, which 
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Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPS on Poxitics.—The first 
of a series of lectares on political subjects was held 
in the Artillery Hall, Stratford, on Monday last. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope was the lecturer, and his subject 
“ Politics as a Study for Common People.” Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., M. P., occupied the chair. 


The lecturer, as may well be imagined, held a large 
and crowded audience in 


rapt attention throughout 
the whole of his remarks. He urged all to the 
thoughtful study of political questions, and attri- 
bated much of the which Italy has made 
towards freedom to the that all Italians stud 

politics. The rich vein of humour running 1 
the lecture refreshed the audience and made them 


lecturer and chairman, the including Mr. 
Serjeant Tindal Atkinson, Mr. Antonio Brady, &0. 
Mr. Mason Jones delivers the second of the course 
next Monday, his subject being, Work for the New 
Parliament.” The lectures are designed to educate 
the electors of Stratford and ite neighbourhood, and, 
judging by the andience on Monday, they appear 
likely to accomplish their object. . 


Fran FEpvcation in Bona. -A number of 
native gentlemen of the of Bombay who 
are resident in this country, and who form now a 
small recognised mercantile community in the me- 
tropolis, have presented a memorial to Sir Stafford 
Northoote praying him to favourably consider the 
establishment of Female Normal — boecoe 
at oy and Ahmedabad. The state 
that Sir Grant, Director of Public Instruo- 
tion of the Bombay Presidency, moved thereto by 
native represen recommended the establish- 
ment of two normal schools, This recommendation 
was approved by the Government of the Presidenoy, 
and submitted for sanction to the supreme Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy, however, while of 
the object and recording his wish that it t be 
carried into effect, did not sanction Sir A. t's 
proposals, “‘on the ground that half the expenses 
had not been offered to be contributed by the me- 
morialists.” The si of the present memorial 
to the Secretary of State submit that the natives of 
Bombay, and of the northern division of the Bombay 
Presidency, are now well entitled to the aid they 
have asked, that it is a matter of congratulation 
and much credit to them that, despite its great and 
many difficulties, they have not only spontaneonsl 
accepted female education in India an necessary ro | 
important, but have actually established and sup- 
ported schools for the last seventeen years, so that 
there are now sixty-three schools in the northern 
division, giving instruction to 2,300 girls, and thir- 
teen schools in Bombay, teaching 1,600 girls. To 
these will be added another school in the last-named 
city, under the bequest of 40,000 rupees by the late 
Goculdas Tejpal. They further urge that, taking 
into account how much the natives of the Presidency 
of Bombay have already done in the cause of educa- 
tion generally, as well as of female education, and 
the effects of four successive commercial crises from 
which they are now suffering, it is a great hardship 
to be at present so exacting with them.” The great 
obstacle to be overcome is the want of female 
teachers; and this need, they pray, may now be 
supplied by the Government a liberal 
They beg the Seoretary of State for India, on these 
1 to sanction the original pro made by 

ir Alexander Grant, and approved of by the Bom- 
bay Government. The memorialists commend to 
the attention of Sir Stafford Northcote the fact that 
they are assured by Miss Mary Carpenter that, till 
native ladies can be trained for teachers, she is in a 
position to supply educated yonng English ladies, 
who are willing to go out to India as students for the 
normal schools, and who, while receiving lessons in 
training and in the vernacalars can also be utilised 
by teaching in some of the schools for a portion of 
the day, thus introducing at once the much-needed 
element of female tuition and superintendence. 
These young ladies are willing to go out on the con- 


dition of , board, and lodging being found 
for them till they are qualified to take of 
schools as regular tutors, and are en as such 


in any of the schools. The memorialiste think it 
important that Miss Carpenter might, by the adop- 
tion of this plan, be induced to go out to India to 
work up the normal schools, under her personal 


superintendence. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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THE NEW HISTORY OF NONCON. 
FORMITY.* 


There can be no doubt that the Nonconfor- 
mists of England are ignorant of their own 
ng 4 1 5 2 1 5 injurious 
as is But ng. y can expect 
that England Id remember an sagelte 
their services while they themselves forget 
them. They will never hold their principles 
er Bee and firmly as they should until 
they have 


d their historical origin and 


dignity in their intercourse with the 
ishment and the State until they are 
fumiliar with th e patriotism and 
noble bearing of their fathers. No class of 
Englishmen can read the history of the last 
two hundred years with so reasonable a pride as 
onconfurmists. Mure thau once they have 
“saved the State.” To them we owe the 
ordered freedom we now enjoy. Had the 
or their way under the Stuarts, or at 
the death of Queen Anne, or during the invasion 
of the Pretender, our national liberties would 
have been exchanged for a licentious despotism. 
That England owes her freedom to the courage 
and high principle, the labours and sacrifices of 
the Dissenters is frankly acknowledged by the 
statesmen who, on these critical occasions, were 
not so much in power as in office. And if we owe 
our liberties to them, we also owe the best effects 
of modern Liberalism. In all the endeavours to 
educate, evangelise, and ameliorate the hard con- 
ditions of the great mass of the people, the clergy 
of the Establishment, taken as a whole, have stood 
on oneside, while the N onconformists have. almost 
without exception, invariably been found on the 
other: the one throwing their whole strength 
into the Liberal movement, the other opposing 
it with a cruel and vindictive pertinacity. For 
— than a che ich the ge ters — to — 
tend against the bishops and clergy before they 
won the right to carry the ‘ke of the Gospel 


i ing ent, nor carry themselves with be- 


into the thick darkness which brood /d over every 

; and even then Whitfield and Wesley 
were cast out of the Church because they 
would not sit still and let men perish. The re- 
r of Wales was accomplished in the 


th of the most bitter opposition led by the 
prelates and the local clergy, an opposition 
carried again and n beyond all bounds of 
law. The establishment of foreign missions 
was encountered by the same bitter and malig. 
nant spirit, even so liberal a clergyman as 
Sidney Smith gibing at the “consecrated 
“cobblers” who founded them, these conse- 
crated cobblers being such men as Carey, Ward. 
and Marshman, whose services to scholar- 
ip are now recognised as inferior only 
the service they rendered to religion. 
or fifteen years the Nonconformists had to 
meet a similar opposition from the same quarter 
in their efforts to establish the Bible Society; to 
supply men with the Holy Scriptures apart 
from the Prayer-book was, said the prelates 
and clergy, to “ supply them with arms against 
“the Church,” a “ baneful” course against 
which they fought tooth and nail. At a time 
when not one child in rents was at school and 
hardly a labouring man could read, the clergy 
and bishops took alarm at the proposal to open 
2 Lancasterian sonnets er. ac ns ge 
was unnecessary for the poor, enlarged on 
“the evila of being able to read,” dad Weald 
hear of no education save that which had been 
strained through the clerical sieve. Nay, even 
in such causes as Slavery and Free Trade, causes 
of simple humanity, the Nonconformists have 
had to bear the brunt of the task, the majority 
of the clergy either giving no sign of sympathy 
or evincing marks of the strongest antipathy. 
In short, all of which we are most proud in the 
— — and political history of the last two 
hun years can be traced Lirsetly and mainly 
to the liberal principles and untiring endeavours 
of the Free Churchmen whose suns know so 
little of their labours, and in some cases hold 
their principles with 80 loose a grasp. Were 
thia history known and familiar to us all, it 
would leud new life to our principles, new vigour 
to our labours, and make us strong against al: 
the seductions of indolent acquiescence in things 
as they are, and of social status and ambition. 
That our history is so little known even 
among ourselves is cvrtainly not owing to any 
lack of annalists and historians. Milton, 
- a Baxter, Fox, Barclay, De Foe, Calamy, 
Neal, Crosley, Toulmin, Ivimey, Palmer, Rees, 
R. ans, with many more, have either given us 
histories or materials for the history of Dissent. 


Books «hich contain the biographies of this 


Dir TS a 


a that, or the of this Sect or 
aging: Rip ü ihe chery 


; of some special movement or 
critical moment, might be mentioned by the 
score. Many of them are as good reading a 
can be found—and almost all infinitely better 
than the trash so eagerly consumed at the pre- 
sent day. But most of them require .some 
knowledge of past times on the part of the 
reader; many of them are very scarce or of 
great bulk; in some, one hag to rake in the 
ashes of dead controversies in order to discover 
the few facts of vital importance. What we 
want, what we have long wanted, is, some clear, 
rapid, well-written history of all the Noncon- 
formist Churches, which shall condense into a 
portable and convenient modern form the con- 
tents of many voluminous folios, and the essence 
of thousands of pamphiets and other fugitive 
writings. Or rather, this is what we did want: 
for the want has been applied, and well sup- 
plied. Here, in the book before us, is a hand- 
some volume, of more than six hundred clearly 
printed pages, and into these six hundred pages 
the 5 of Nonconformity in England 
is compressed, from the time, two centuries 
ago, when we numbered barely one in a hun- 
dred, to the Census of 1851, which proved us 
to be one-half of the entire population of the 
country. 


This welcome and much-needed history is the 
very book to put into the hands of those who 
are ignorant of the noble stock from which 
they are sprung. and of “ the deeds of renown ” 
wrought by their fathers. It tells with suffi- 
cient fullness, yet with commendable brevity, 
the story of the rise and progress of the Free 
Churches, laying special emphasis on such great 
erises as the accession of William IIT. and the 
struggle of political and ecclesiastical parties 
under the earlier Hanoverian kings. Here the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, the General 
and the Particular Baptists, the Friends, the 
Unitarians, the Wesleyans, the Methodists of 
every name,—all sects, in fact, may learn 
whence they are sprung. what are the national 
enterprises which they have helped to forward, 
what changes have passed upon them as years 
have elapsed, in what controversies they have 
engaged, and what institutions they have estab- 
lished. The story is fairly told. No one can 
doubt that it has been Mr. Skeats’s studious 
endeavour to speak with candoyr and impar- 
tiality of all churches and all sects. A layman 
versed in political affairs, there is no trace in 
his work of that feminine ecclesiastical techiness 
and onesidedness which are too often to be 
found in the writings of clerics who mingle 
little with men. Even Churchmen will admit 
that if he has hard things to say of the bishops 
and clergy of past days, he is careful not to 
hold “the Church of the present day respon- 
“sible for acts then commited,” and that he 
can be equally hard on the faults of Noncon- 
formists, whether clergymen or laymen. And 
the book is as learned as it is imp»rtial in tone. 
It embodies the results of an immense amount 
of the most laborious reading. Mr. Skeats 
has evidently spared no pains to arrive at a fair 
and accurate view of the several events he has 
to record. One can often see that he 
must have boiled down a whole - table- 
load of pamphlets, &c., into the extract 
which covers only a few pages. Yet 
much reading has not made him dull His 
style is clear, vivacious, telling, and leads one 
on lightly aud happily to the very end. The 
secret of its power is not easy to discover. It 
is not brilliant and epigrammatic, nor specially 
graphic and pictorial. He paints and elaborates 
no scene so as to make it live in memory for 
ever; he is parsimonious of figures of speech, 
and hardly ever rises into poetry of conception 
or expression. But, nevertheless, his style suits 
his subject. You forget all about it till you are 
8 the book, and begin to ask what has 
made it so pleasant to read. Of course this 
general evenness and clearness and uniformity 
of style make it impossible to select choice 
passages for citation. All the paragraphs are 
well written; but it is hard to ligut on one that 
is better written than the rest. Still, we must 
select one or two passages, that our readers may 
be able to judge for themselves. 


Here, then, is one which is, perhaps, a little 
more ornate than usual, but which is ouly a fair 
specimen of the candour of our author. Speak 
ing of te Puritais who, in the rcign of James 
II., fled for liberty to Holland, he says :— 


„The most conspicuous fault of the Separatists was 
excessive d»ogmativm. It was impossible for any of 
them to err; impossible for any who differed rom 
them to hold the truth. They were all infallible in 
their judgments, and none knew the whole couns+l of 
God but they. When the failing did not become a 
vice, as it sometimes did, it was not without its ser- 


cumstances in which the Separatists were placed. 
They were in constant conflict with a supreme 
authori: i ta be th not exerciged in fayour of what 
) they judged to be the truth. They were pressed down, 


vie. It was the almost inevitable result of the cir. 
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ted trained by it on all sides. inst it 
| | could oppose A AS faith and * —. in 


Own convictions. If they had not been doubly 
sure that they, and they only, held the truth, they 
could never have withstood the power which was 
arrayed ugaiost them. If that faith and confidence 
often, or indeed generally, degenerated into dogmatism, 
was it not natural that it should do so? To doubt, 
was with them, to be lost; to entertain a single sus- 

sion, that, after all, they might be wrong, would 

ave paralysed them in conflict with such foes as the 
eoclesiastical law-makers and laws of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, Just when it oan be necessary for them 
to strike a blow on behalf of their principles or their 
rights they would have been dropping their weapons, 
or striking with a faltering purpose or a weakened 
arm. Dogmatism was their early shield of faith 
hammered into what it had become by the blows of 
opponents. There was little of art in their contro. 
versies, They did not fight with the measured pace 
and nice rules of ovurtier duelists, but Agag vas 
hewed in pieces,’ and the Christian Hector was dragged 
round the applauding field by the Curistian Achilles who 
had slain him.”—Pp, 42, 43. 


Take as another specimen the following refuta- 
tion of a popular misconception :— 


The Nonconformists were not the melancholy and 
sour-visaged race that historians have delighted to por- 
tray. Addison has handed down to us a picture of 
Puritan manuers in the person of a ‘very famous 
Ind: pendent mivister who lived ia funereal state, and 
exhibited nothing but religi us horror’ in his counte- 
nace. The genial humourist describes a saint of that 

as abetaiving from all appearance of ‘mirth and 
pleasantry,’ and as ‘eaten up with spleen and melap- 
choly ;’ but no such impression as this is to be obtained 
either from their portraits, their writings, or the memoirs 
of their lives, Gravity was certainly a characteristic of 
their manners; but it was not unmixed with e 
aod humour. Some, like the leaders and followers of 
the highest fashion in the present dav, chose to wear 
their hair cropped, but the majority of those whose por- 
traits have come down to us were remarkable for their 
flowing ringlets. Milton, Colonel Hutchinson, Selden, 
and Owen are tair representative men, and they were 
all dixtinguish:d bv their graceful dress, their curling 
hair, aod their polished manvers. In their own times, 
iideed, they were abused for their gaietyjß. Yea,’ said 
Ba-twiok of the Independentay you aball ind them with 
cuffs, aud those great ones, at their very heels. and with 
more silver and gold upon their clothes and at their 
heels (kor these opstarte must now have silver spurs) 
than many great and honourable personages have in 
their purses.” Anthony Wood bring: a charge ag~inst 
Owen that, instead of being a gor example to the Uai⸗- 
versity, he scorned all formality. aud desc:ibes him as 
‘like a young scholar, with powdered hair, snake-bone 
band-strings, or band-strings with very large tassels; a 
large set of rib nds pointed at his knees, and Spanish 
leather boots, with large lawn tops, and bis hat mostly 
cocked,’ Cromwell himself. when Whit-locke told him, 
on his return from Sweden, bow be had amused the 
members of his Embassy with music and dancing in the 
long winter nights, «expressed his emphatic approval of 
‘such very good div rsions. One of the most popular 
preachers of the Commonwealth was Henry Smith, 
who:e sermons, like Latimer’s, abound in broad English 
bumour. Miltoa, who appear: to have thought that his 
works would be read only by the Puritan scction of his 
countrymen. wrote for them not only the Paradise 
Lost, but ‘L‘Allegro’ and ‘ Comus.’ The controversial 
writings of the age are distinguished by their quickness 
of wit, and their felicity of classical illu-tration. It is 
true that some sanctioned laws for the suppression of 
certain pastimes, revel:, and theatrical entertainments ; 
but those amusements had been conducted in a manner 
which no decent man would now tolerate. The differ- 
ence in morals and manners between the Nonconformists 
and the Cavaliers was, that while the former anticipated 
the pure and refined life of the E.gli-h gentlemen of 
the nineteenth century, the latter were as disselute and 


-licentious as th ancient heath: n.”—Pp. 63—66. 


Referring to the same topic in his effective 
description of William Kiffin. the FN mer- 
chant who was the first pastor of the Baptist 
Church meeting at Devonshire-square Chapel, 
London, Mr. Skeats says :— 

His portrait does not bear out the once current 
impression concerning the Baptists of that age (James 
II). With skull-cap and flowing ringlets, with mous- 
tuche and imperial,“ with broad lace collar and ample 
gown, he resembles a gentleman cavalier rather than 
any popular ideal of a sour-visaged and discontented 
Anabaptist.”—P. 154. 

These extracts, brief and insufficient as they 
are, will nevertheless serve to indicate the can- 
dour, learning, and vivacity of this new History 
of Nonconformity. It would not be easy to do 
a better service to the Free Churches of England 
than to put a copy of it into the hand of every 
member of them, and compel them, were that 
possible, to study it until they had mastered its 
contents Were that once done, Nonconformist 
eres would strengthen and confirm their 

old on the conscience and life of all who hold 


them. We should be proud of our fathers, and 


of the great part they have played in the history 
of the State. We should be in no danger from 
the social blandishments of a priesthood of 
whom Mr. Skeats only too truly affirms 
„No class of men in history have so often 
„forgotten that they are Englishmen as the 
“clergy of the Established Church.’ And 
perhaps, we should also learn a lesson of tolera- 
tion and self-distrust. For, in reading this 
book, few points have struck us more than this, 
that all the men of genius who have risen in the 
ranks of Nonconformity, Milton, Bunyan, 
Locke, De Foe, have held broader views than 
were pop Jar in their time, have bern suspected 


or condemned as heretics, have rendered ser- 


vices to their brethren Which won no thanks 


. > 
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nd no rewards save calumny and detraction. 
e hold their views now, and build their tombs ; 
but, nevertheless, we may be stoning the 
phets of our own time, suspecting the very men 
who are most competent to teach us, condemning 
those who are doing us the greatest service. 
We should hardly be held to have done our 
duty as critics unless we noted some blemish in 
even the best of books, and therefore we ask 
Mr. Skeats to note for correction an occasional 
tone of exaggeration which sounds a little like, 
what is no doubt furthest from his thoughts, 
an affectation of omniscience. For instance, 
on page 386, we are told that “spiritual 
% power was given” to Whitfield and Wesley in 
„greater measure than it had been ever given 
te any men since the first day of Pentecost ” 
—except, say, St. Paul, Clement, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Luther, Koox, and many more. 
On the very next page we read that Charles 
Wesley, in depth and warmth of devotional 
“feeling, has excelled all other Christian 
* hymnologists; yet.there are some Latin and 
German, and even English, hymns extant, 
which, perhaps, most good judges would pre. 
fer, even for “ devotional feeling,’ above those of 
Wesley. On pp. 467, 468 we are assured, first, 
that “ the ultra Calvinistic school in the Church 
„of England never possessed a man of greater 
% zeal, of a finer spirit of devotion, or of more 
“acute controversial power than Toplady ” ; 
and then, that of all the controversies which, 
„from the manner of their conduct, have ever 
* gtained the Christian character; the contro- 
„ versy between the Calvinists and Arminians 
“‘was the one most calculated to bring it into 
“‘reproach and contempt, and of all Christian 
„ eontroversialists Toplady is the most unfavour- 
„able specimen.” All the assertions into which 
these sentences might be resolved are too broad, 
too universal; some of them, if not all, are 
demonstrably inaccurate; and they seem to 
arrogate for the author—an assumption which 
he would be the first to reject — that he is 
familiar with all the controversies and all the 
controversialists of every school. 


— 


“SPRINGDALE AB BTT.“ 


Though this book is dated from “ the Friary, 
“ Christmastide, 1867,” and ‘professes to contain 
“extracts from the diaries and letters of an 
“ English preacher,” whom we soon discover 
to be a clergyman of the Established Church, 
we are not bound to believe that the author is a 
veritable rector, or, indeed, even a member of the 
Establishment. In fact, were any one to start 
with such a belief, he would soon find reason to 
alter his opinion. Not that there is anything 
which a clergyman might not very properly say, 
but there is certainly a good deal which no 
clergyman, except he be the most liberal of the 
liberal, would be likely to say, and some con- 
fessions, especially as to the narrowness of 
clerical bigotry, which even one of that stamp 
could hardly be expected to make. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may take it for grantéd that the 
writer is a Dissenter, probably a * 
tionalist, who has assumed the character of a 
clergyman, and has endeavoured to give his 
views of men and things as they might appear 
from the clerical standpoint. Such a task is one 
of the most difficult on which an author could 
venture. It requires not only great breadth of 
feeling, fulness of information, that power of 
throwing off one’s own prepossessions, and of 
entering into an opponent's exact position 
and modes of thought which so few mani- 
fest, but, what is possibly even more difficult 
to acquire, that familiarity with the conventional 
forms of expression and habits of life peculiar to 
the class, of which he professes to be a member, 
ignorauce of which will at once furnish the sure 
means for his detection. The author of 
“Springdale Abbey is said to do this in his 
very title, by talking of himself as a Preacher,’ 
but the criticism ia so obvious that the writer, 
who is clever enough, would scarcely have laid 
himself open to it by mere inadvertence. It must 
be remembered that there are Anglican clergy- 
men who do attach great importance to their 
preaching, and the Rector of Springdale may be 
supposed to have been of this class. Or it may be 
that tuis kind of appellation may be regarded as 
that which vest commends itself to his judgment, 
after it has been enlightened and nia 
the conversatious recorded inthis volume. He 
had learned that he was no longer a priest of 
the one church, but simply a preacher of Christ's 
Gospel, who has no higher aspiration than to 
“be a diligent student of human nature and an 
“able minister of Jesus Christ's New Testa- 
„ment.“ At all events we should be slow to 
believe that so able a writer has here fallen into 
a blunder so excessively stupid and so palpable. 


* Springdale Abbey; Extracts from the Diaries and 
Letters of an English Preacher. London; Longman, 
Green, and Co, } | 


| For whatever slee the book is, it is clever. 
pro-] antagonism, and on some points it is fairly open 


| 


‘kindly spirit 


men who are wide as the poles asunder on every 


-enoogh to hold all filthy souls, but not a soul can g t 


e lie,’ Annergon yooiterated, ‘9 lie, gir, 98 black 


There is a good deal in it which will ke 
to criticism. But it is unquestionably able and 
interesting. Many 7 the subjects ree me are 
treated, if not with an t originality yet 
with that clear and aes skin whiok is 
really far more helpful in solving our difficulties. 
Many of the sketches are drawn with great 
vividness, and there is generally a play of 
humour which prevents the reader from feeling 
wearied of the various conversations that are 


introduced. The book is somewhat of a medley, | 


the s being of the Sone texture, and, in 
fact, only * a link to connect together 
the discussions, letters, and brief essays of which 
the volume ie made up. The plot there is, if it 
can be fairly called so- the part which relates 
to the misdeed, the detection and the exposure 
of Mr, Gladdon being the only part entitled 
to be so regarded—shows no little power, and 
might easily have been elaborated into a more 
* story, had that been the author's 
objec 


h the writer appears to us to be a also 


0 
Nonconformist, and seeks here to nt the 
argument on behalf of Nonconformity, he does 


not write in a sectarian spirit. Indeed one of practice, but also in theory an 


his objects ap to be to promote a more 
tween different parties, by in- 


sisting on the absurdity of the expectation that 


other point should exhibit absolute uniformity 
in religion, by showing how largely the separa- 
tion of men of different sects from each other 


is due to ignorance and misconception, and by 
frankly recognising the fact that human nature | 
isthe same in the Churches. The worst 
character in the book is a Particular Baptist 
preacher, who makes strange havoc with his 
7 H’s,” and who unfortunately turns out to have 
far more weighty sins lying at his door, but 
who was of those highfiyers who call them- 
“ selves dear children of God,’ and smack their 
“lips when they say that they live upon the 
“milk and honey of electing grace, but whose 
“little shrivelled hearts are incapable of one 
“generous or hopeful impulse.” It would be 
absurd to regard this maa with his unctuous 
phrases, his Antinomian doctrine, his narrow 
and censorious spirit, and his wicked life of sel- 
fishness and fraud, as a representative of the 
ot eee Perhaps the sectarian designation is 
unfortunate, inasmuch as it may be supposed 
to have a wider range than is designed, for it 
is clear that the author intends to pourtray not 
the Baptist denomination but one of those small 
sects who hold a position on its extreme left, and 


whose extreme opinions and peculiarities bring 
no little discredit upon their brethren. We 
once heard Mr. Spurgeon, speaking of these 
dear children of God,” describe them as dear at | 
any price. “I once,” he said, visited a town 
„hen I wag met by one of this class, Ah, 
sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we are in a very poor wa 
“here. There are only six of the Lord's dear 
% people in the town.’ Indeed, but do you know 
“these six,’ ‘Oh yes,’ was the . reply, first 
„ thare's me.’ Stop, I said. I do not care 
„to know the names of the others. It is this 
class that our author satirises with not more 
caustic severity than the Baptists would them- 
selves. No doubt there is exaggeration in the 
ortrait, but this, as the writer confesses, is 
ntentional. We doubt, however, whether it 
was necessary, for it would have been quite 
possible to have given a sufficiently striking re- 
resentation of the insufferable egotiem, the 
itter narrowness, the sad perversion of Gospel 
truth, andthesgreverent, not tosay blasphemous, 
use of Script language characteristic of the 
class, by the introduction of actual incidents or 


of quotations from their own periodicals. We 


remember to have heard of a preacher of this 
school saying in one of his sermons, “ You 
“Unitarians make game of me now, but in the 
“last day you will be glad to get hold of my 
9 e But I'll disappoint you, for ll wear 
“a spencer that day” e are not sorry to see 
this sort of teaching set forth in its true colours. 
A brief extract may illustrate our author's mode 
of representing it. Mr. Gladdon is engaged 
in a controversy with a Mr. and Mrs. Annerson, 
two of the characters of the parish on the 
way of salvation. 


% ou know not (he says) the true word, neither the 
riddle nor parable of grace ; there is a bath of capac ty 


into it without the effectual lift.“ ‘And pray who is to 
blame if they don't get in?’ said Wana, Barnabas 
was ready with a reply; he promp'ly salt, 

b'ame their own scant and straitened souls.“ And if 
they do get in, what then?’ [Mrs. Annerson inquired, 
‘poor ‘hings!’ The praise is God's, for He never mar- 
ries anyone for a portion, aud He makes no account of 
the cobbler's ends of man’s filthy rag rizht-ou-ness and 
the unsavoury refuse of pamp-red stomchs,’ God 
gracious!’ Mrs. Annerson exclaimed, * wherever did 
«uch words come from?’ Madam, said Gladdon, your 
mother was a Hittite and your an Amorite.’ 


5 


a 
aisters- 

It is, however, by his mode of the 
Church and the o that the writer will expose 
himself to the most severe t. The man 
who ventures to break a lance in this country in 
favour of Nonconformist principles must lay 
his account for a good deal of criticism 
and misrepresentation not only from the 
actual champions of the Establishment, but 
from those who dislike the earnest ad- 
vocacy of religious opinion, and who desire to 
see a State Church, — not only in 
all 


shades of belief, and indeed, of unbelief ag 
well. It isa pity that this latter class cannot 
understand that the great bulwark of sectarian- 
ism and the grand obstacle to the th of true 
Catholicity is not the existence of earnest faith 
in a creed, but the 12 predominance of 
a particular Church, the clerical exclusive- 
ness and arrogance which it mecessarily en- 
gonders. The views of the Rector of , 
dale, as they are represented at the outset of | 
career, exhibit not * the state of a large 
portion of the clerical mind in relation to Digsent 
and Dissenters. He was in in a state of 
blessed ignorance which might be thought in- 
credible were it not that we are frequently meet- 
ing with its counterparts in actual lide. It is 
no unfrequent thing to hear a young clergyman 
inquire with a kind of wonder and disdain and 
half-affected ignorance who the Dissenters really 
are and what they believe. That there are 
amongst them men of culture and intelligence, 
that they believe in the same God, read the same 
Bible, and hold the same great articles of the 
Christian faith, that many of their preachers 
are educated Christian men, doing 8 
earnest work, and quite able to eir own 
on the great — of the day, even against 
bishops, and deans, and rectors, are facts which 
they find it very hard to realise. Possibly some 
Dissenters are * as narrow and one-sided 
in their turn, but even this may be attri- 
buted to the existence of that broad line 
of social demarcation ‘which the State Church 
has done so much to create and pre- 
serve. One great lesson which our author seeks 
to teach is that if this line were not so rigidly 


J | maintained, if there was more free and un- 


restrained intercourse, both parties would be 
improved, mistakes would be oorrected, the 
miserable misunderstandi which separate 
men of kindred spirit though of different 
churches would disappear, and a candid exami- 
nation of the points at issue would convince all 
parties that the truth was not entirely with 
themselves, and would thus inspire a mutual 
respect, the absence of which imparts so much 
bitter ness to controversy. 


An illustration of this spirit is found in his 
brief reference to the Primitive Methodists. 
One of the reotor's old parishioners has, durin 
a visit to a hydropathic establishment, been | 
to join these good people, into whose aims and 
practices he throws himself with characteristic 
ardour. Having succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the little chapel formerly occupied by 
the Particular Baptists,” he thus describes the 
changes he had effected :—‘ Says I, that tall 
“*pulpit must be lowered four or five feet so 
“‘that we can get at the preacher, and so the 
“preacher can work away at a revival, and’ 
“says I, the window must be made to open, 


for,“ says I, ‘we shall have some hot work 


“* here,’ and says I, send in the bill to me, and 
“‘yvou shall hear no more about it,’ and since 
“that time the Primitives have never looked 
“behind them, bless the Lord.” The rector is 
somewhat startled at the new light in which the 
good man and his Primitive friends look at 
things, their love of excitement, their faith in 
the power of their hymns, and the somewhat 
— iar character of those — 8 
ut recognising their sincerity, especial 
seeing the unquestionable which his old 
parishioner had received, he thus charitably 
concludes :—‘“I have seen that one form of 
“religion can never meet the neee sit es of the 
“innumerable temperaments and grades of 
“education whi h are found in society. One 


“man ig silent, let him go to the Quakers; 
„other is very passionate and demonstrative, 
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“let him go to the Primitive Methodists ; 
“another is very sober and conservative, let 
„ him go into the Established Church; and so 
“let men distribute and classify themselves 
“ according to temperament and education, but 
„let no man be foolish enough to quarrel with 
“the world because he is not adopted as the 
“pattern by which all other people are to be 
“clipped and shaped.” There is sound philo- 
sophy as well as true Christianity here. Too 
little prominence, possibly, is given to intelli- 
gent personal conviction as basis of our 
sectarian relationships, but even our convictions 
are largely y our tem ent and 
education, and this does not all affect the prin- 
ciple laid down in this interesting passage. 

the arguments on the State Church, Mr. 
Washington, the educated Dissenting minister, 
has greatly the advantage. His is a well-drawn 
character. The son of a clergyman who has 
become a Nonconformist by.strong conviction, 
and is to defend his principles with 
good temper and intelligence. Perhaps Church- 
men may say that full justice is not done to 
their arguments, and we must confess that 
their champion is himself very soon brought to 
see their wea much sooner probably than 
would be the case in any actual encounter. But, 
after all, the arguments are just those with 
which Church Defence Associations and their 
pro have made us familiar, and we know 
not on what other grounds Churchmen are pre- 
pared to rest their case, except, indeed, those 
who put forward that theory of Coleridge's 
which, whatever be its merits or de:nerits, can- 
not be accepted as a vindication of the present 
state of things. These arguments might have 
been set forth with more plausibility, but they 

after all, a very fair representation of the 
position held by Conformists. We can only 
afford * for one example of the way in 
which Mr. Washington deals with them. He 
is replying to the argument drawn from the 
all paternal character which the State 
Ought to sustain :— 

*** The State is an odd sort of father though,’ he said, 
*look at it which way you will; it seems to me that he 
could not have any existence apart from the will of his 
obildren; it seems also that every seven years the 
children have to re-arrange a good deal of the old 
gentleman’s constitution ; it seems still further thet this 
cunning old gentleman shirks a good many of the duties 
which are commonly understood to attach to the 
parental function; for examople, it is the duty of the 
parent to provide his children with shoes, but the old 
gentleman has never. 80 far as I am aware, set up a 
national shoemaker’s shop; it is also the duty of a parent 
to provide his children with medic] attendance, bat I 
have never heard that our political father bas established 
a drug and bolus warehouse, inclading leeches and 
tinctares, Now it does seem to me extremely odd that 
this old gentleman should be so ardently affectionate in 
one lar department of fatherly service, and yet 
should neglect so glaringly all other departments; no 
tallow-chandler in the world would behave so disgrace- 


y. 
„Ah, Mr. Washington, you should never drive an 
analogy on all fours,’ said I. 

% That is true,’ he replied, but you may expect a 
father to walk upon both his feet; now your State- 
father is one-legged, one-armed, one-eyed, one-eared ; 

fatherly on one side and very unfatherly on 
another, just like a man who would make a great fuss 
about — a tablecloth, but care nothing about pro- 


bar -3, a dinner. 
„Bat the State may be like a father in one parti- 
cular without being a father in others,’ I interposed. 
Aud therefore I should eay it is no father at all,’ 
Mr. Warhington answered. ‘If a man was brought 
before you on the charge of neglecting to feed his obil - 
dren, would you allow him to plead that though he 
N be unfatherly in one particular, he was very 
fatherly in another, for while he wave his children 
nothing to he was always careful to see that their 
shoes were seled? Would you allow him to escape 
83 we should not drive an analogy on all 


We need not say more to indicate our opinion 
that we have here a book of considerable fresh- 
ness and interest. It is thoroughly readable. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Quarterly Review is certainly an honour to the 
party it represents,and makes us frequently wish that the 
cause of progress was as faithfully and efficiently served. 
It has a difficult position to defend, but it makes a 
thoroughly gallant fight, and if vigour and ability alone 
were sufficient to secure a victory, would be pretty sure 
to maintain its ground. There are in the present num- 
ber several articles of general interest, among which 
are an interesting sketch of the life and work ok Sir 
Walter Scott,” the long delay in taking up the subject 
being justified by a reason which we commend to the 
attention of editors, some of whom have had less delicacy, 

— “It was manifestly impossible for Mr. Lockhart to print, 
in what might be called his own journal, a criticism of 
% work of which he was himself the author” ; a care- 
ful and well-informed review of M. Guizot’s Memoirs, 
in which the character of the French statesman is 
analysed with remarkable fairness and discrimination, 
ana his doings in the matter of the Spanish marriages 
exposed in a treochant and vigorous style; an enter- 
taining and finstructivespaper on Longevity and Oern- 
* tenarianism,” and of course, a notice of the Queen’s 


book. But the articles which interest us most are thos« 
on ecclesiastical and political topics. Under the title of 
“* Private Confession in the Church of England,” the 
teaching and aims of the Ritualist party are discussed 
with considerable learning and ability, although the 
writer fails, in our judgment, to maintain his position 
that it “‘cannot be rightly treated as if it had added 
‘another to those great schools of religious thought, 
“‘ which, however divergent from each other, have long 
„and happily co-existed in the bosom of the Reformed 
**Charch of England.” It is easy to make out a strong 
case against any party in the Establishment, by insist- 
ing on certain points in the formularies which are 
opposed to its views, and making light of those which 
seem to sanction them; but such a mode of treatment 
neither o-nvioces opponents nor satisfies impartial on- 
lookers. Indeed, if these divergent ‘‘schools of 
religious thought have co-existed so happily, we 
see not why there should be such unwillingness to add 
another to their number, even though it may hav: 

struck a bolder path than some of its rivals. 
The. writer on Church Progress congratulates the 
friends of the Establishment on the rapid advances i 
has made during the past thirty years, and on the great 

advantages which it enjoys, one of which we should have 
thought rather doubtful in its character, that no other 
form of worship is so acceptable to the non-religious 
portion of the population of our large towns. Tle 
paper, however, as a whole, shows a great deal of 
wisdom. It is admitted that there never was a time 
when the destiny of the Charch depended more on her 
showing that she is equal to the work entrusted to her, 
and some of the reforms suggested appear to be judicious, 
from a Churchman’s point of view. We are surprised 
to find the Quarterly advocating the retrenchment of the 
present Episcopal incomes as the only way of extending 
the Episcopate, and talking of Chapters as birds that 
** cannot fly.” But it feels what others have not learned 
yet, that we are entering on a new era, as is pointed out 
by the writer of the article What shall we do for 
Ireland?“ who protests with great good sense against 
‘fa policy which utterly ignores the change it has 
** wrought and assumes that the vehicle of State can go 
on just as heretofore, because we have only deepened 
**the rut, but not diverted the track in which we are to 
move,” It is extraordinary that a writer who has sagacity 
onough to see the mistake thus committed by others, 
should «how so little judgment when he comes to propound 
practical measures himself. A man who can see nothing 
calling for legislative action in the relations between 
Irish landlords and their tenants ; who, apparently for- 
getting that the prosperous Trish emigrants are our most 
dangerous foes, looks so hopefully on emigration as a 
remedy for existing evils, who thinks that the existence 
of the English Establishment in Ireland is not a grie- 
vance, but that the calls made on the Irish peasantry to 
snpport their own priesthood are, and who has nothing 
better to propose than endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, only shows how little he knows of Ireland or the 
difficulties of the problem English statesmanship is called 
to solve. Our worst enemies could desire nothing better 
than to see us taking such a position and confessing that 
all we think it necessary or possible for us to do is to 
convert the priests into dependants of the British 
Government. 


The silence of the Edinburgh on political subjects is 
surely significant. Of all parties, the Whigs are at pre- 
sent in the most difficult and awkward position, and it 
is perhaps wise for them to wait before committing 
themselves as to the policy of the future. Of one thing, 
however, they may be sure, that the days for winning 
office by Liberal professions are past, and that if they 
mean to hold their own place in the popular party they 
must show their fitness for it by deeds and not by words. 
In the absence of political papers the most seasonable 
and noteworthy article is that entitled Two per Cent., 
a very sensible and judicious review of our present 
financial position, pointing out the causes which have 
led to the extraordinary anomaly of so log a rate of dis- 
count acoompanied with so great a difflöalty in obtaining 
money. An equally able paper is that on Liberal 
„ Education in Eugland,” in which the present classical 
system is somewhat fiercely assailed, and the necessity 
for the adoption of a different scheme of study enforced 
both by abstract reasoning and an appeal to the example 
of the Continental nations, whose middle-class education 
contrasts so favourably with our own. There are other 
interesting historical and literary papers, but none that 
call for particular comment. 


The North British is always able, and the present 
number is one of even more than average excellence. 
The position of Ralph Waldo Emerson is disoussed in 
a paper which is as liberal ia its tone as it is vigorous 
and thoughtful in its spirit. It does not fail to point 
out his great faults, but freely reooguises his originality, 
his transparency, which is the more remarkable and 
praiseworthy in an age of excessive reticence and 
cautious hypocrisy, his courage and independence, and 
the fertilising influence which will survive his incon- 
clusive speculations. Some of Mr, Buckle's fallacies 
are exposed in a remarkable article on the Naturel His- 
tory of Morals, which exhibits great analytic skill and a 
perfect mastery of the subject. Uader the title, Italy 
in 1867,” we have not only a careful estimate of the 
present condition and resources of the country, but also 
a condensed and valuable series of suggestions as to the 


way in which ita strength may be consolidated, and its 


prosperity developed. Bat the two most striking 
papers are those on - Population and “The Social 
‘Sores of Britain.” They treat of topics in some ro- 
pects kindred to each other, and though there may be a 
great deal to qualify in both of them, they contain 
much that is worthy of the attention of the philan- 
thropist and the patriot. There isso much of optimism 
amongst us, that even the one-sided and somewhat 
highly coloured picture drawn in the latter article will 
have its use. Things may not be quite so bad as the 
writer represents, but the facts to which he points are 
sufficiently staggering. How the Malthusian doctrines 
of the Essay on Population are to be reconciled with the 
lamentations of the writer on ‘‘The Social Sores of 
Britain over the sunless and joyless lives of the multi- 
tudes doomed to perpetual spinsterhood, we leave the 
two authors to settle themselves. Probably the answer 
will be that early marriages abound in the class where 
they are least desirable, but after every allowance of 
‘this character has been made, their views cannot be 
easily harmonised. 


The Westminster Review opens with an article on the 
** Dangers of Democracy,” which we should scarcely have 
expected to find in its pages. The writer is deeply im- 
pressed with the vastness of the change made by the 
Reform Bill, and looks forward anxiously to the result. 
He points to the history of the colony of Victoria to 
show, what we suppose can hardly be doubted, that 
“it is possible for a tyrannical majority to acquire 
the art of governing so selfishly and immorally as 
„to care for no other interest whatever but the ad - 
‘‘vancement of their own pecuniary fortunes.” We 
have heard so much of this sort of thing in various 
quarters, that we might suppose that the Government 
of this country hitherto had been conducted on such 
‘ofty principles of unselfish patriotism and simple jus- 
tice, as to lead us to regard with alarm the possibility 
of any deviation from them. For ourselves, while we 
do not suppose that the new electors are at all likely 
to be more selfish than their predecessors, we quite 
confess that there is some danger of their falling into 
the error indicated here—a very different one from 
that on which other prophets have dwelt—and rely- 
ing too much on the action of the Government, Bat 
if so, it will be because they have been too facile 
pupils of the prophets of culture among us, whose 
aim seems to be to deprecate voluntary work, and call 
for State interference everywhere. The Tro Tem- 
„ poral Powers,” form the subject of an interesting 
paper, in which the writer tells Englishmen to take 
out the beam from their own eye, if they would see 
clearly how to extract the mote from their neigh- 
bours. When we ourselves cease to impose by force 
wok law, a Protestant Establishment upon a Roman 
‘Catholic country, we shall prove by the most effectual 
„of all means—that of example—our sincerity in con- 
„ demning others who are maintaining by force the tem- 
0 poral power of their Church in opposition to the will 
„and liberties of an entire people.” There is nothing 
very new in the mode of dealing with the injustice of 
the Irish Church, but its true character is exhibited 
briefly but forcibly, and some of the sophistry employed 
to prevent action against it, cleared away in a decided 
and straightforward style. The only novelty is in the 
juxtaposition of the Irish and the Italian questions, out 
of which a point is made with considerable effect. There 
is an article on Physiological Psychology full of im- 
portant facts, though not warranting the kind of con- 
clusion to which the writer without distinctly stating 
it manifestly leans. The paper on the Church in Scot- 
„land; its Relation to the People,” points to some evi- 
dences of growing liberality, and urges that if the 
„Church is to become a living power, and to retain the 
element of good she has more or less consistently 
„represented, if the thoughtful are to be brought into 


*aotive sympathy with her institutions, and the masses 


e reclaimed to her fold, there must be a decisive and 
„g peedy change—a change which will liberalise and 
“ broaden, and will remove a galling control.” 


The London Quarterly Review would command more 
influence if it had stronger political and ecclesiastical 
sympathies, Unfortunately Wesleyanism still cherishes 
strong faith in the via media, and the advocates of such 
a course have no little difficulty to make, themselves 
heard in an era of conflict like this, In some respects, 
however, the London Quarterly is firm and deoided 
enough. Nowhere are the tendencies of modern sacer- 
dotalism more firmly and consistently opposed, while 
the great principles of the evangelical system are 
defended with considerable power, and at the same time 
with more breadth and liberality than outsiders would 
expect. Thue, in the present number, while Liddon’s 
‘Bampton Lectures” are reviewed with decided appro- 
bation, the writer does not fail to point out the 
evil tendency of the school to which Mr, J.iddon 
belongs, and whose doctrines leaven even these lectures. 
** Archdeacon Denison, high, dry, business-like,” the 
writer regards as the true type of the High Churchman. 
All such men of devout spirit and high aspirations and 
„noble intelligence as Mr. Liddon are, after all, only 
in a ‘transitional state.“ They are leading the way 
to that descent which conducts to dead orthodoxy, 
e detseen which and real infidelity there is no dis- 
** cernible boundary line.” The conductors of the re- 
view are earnest, thoughtful, and highly cultured men, 


who are rendering valuable service in their own depart- 
ment. Weashould be glad to see them going down more 
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deeply to the roots of the errors against which they pro- 


test, but we are not insensible to the importance of th+ 
testimony they bear, and the influence they exert in 
opposition to some of the most pernicious tendencies o 
the day. 


— 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Week-day Sermons. By R. W. Dats, M.A. (Lon- 
don: Alexander Strahan.) These discourses have 
already appeared in Good Words, but they well deserve, 
both by their intrinsic merit and their adaptation for 
usefulness, to be preserved in this permanent form. 
They are week-day sermons, inasmuch as they deal with 
the common topics of every-day life; but, as Mr. Dale 
says in his preliminary remarks, there is no reason why 
they should not, and we would add, every reason why 
they should, be carefully read on Sundays. If, as be 
very pertinently asks, week-days are never thought 
about on Sundays, will not Sundays be forgotten on 
week-days? There can be little doubt that the proper 
nfluence of religious principle bas been greatly 
diminished by the almost complete exclusion of these 
practical questions from the pulpit uoder the idea that 
they are not sufficiently spiritual for the time and place. 
Mr. Dale, in a very discriminating and forcible manner, 
points out the errors that are constantly committed in 
the use of this word spiritual, and insists on the mis- 
chievous results that have followed from the narrow and 
mistaken conceptions of Christian men upon the subject. 
Happily, there has of late been a great change in this 
respect, and such week-day sermons which bring God’s 
truth into contact with the ordinary cares and labours 
of life, are rapidly taking the place of those dry theo- 
logical disquisitions which once were only too prevalent. 
Mr. Dale does not depreciate, nor would any earnest 
and sensible Christian man depreciate, the value of ser- 
mons on those loftier and grander themes in which the 
soul is brought into communion with the Father of 
spirits, meditates on the infnite love of Christ, strives 
to penetrate more deeply into the mysterious glory of 
His atonement for sin: he only insists on the necessity 
of bringing spiritual principles to bear on the common 
work of the world, and these sermons are sufficient to 
show the value of such teaching. The topics are well 
selected, and in their treatment Mr. Dale exhibits all the 
skill of a wise and judicious pastor. He thinks clearly 
and writes forcibly ; is not restrained by an undue de- 
ference to any conventional notions, but enunciates with 
decision and boldness the convictions which he has 
formed as the result of his own observation and experi- 
ence. The freshness, the directness, the earnestness, 
and the practical good sense of these sermons must com- 
mend them to thoughtful men. 

Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia. By W. G. PALGRAVE. 
New Edition. 
interesting books of travel have appeared for many 
years than these very striking pictures of life in a country 
hitherto comparatively little known to Europeans. Mr. 
Palgrave is a keen observer, and an interesting writer; 
he has not only an exciting and adventurous narrative 
to relate, but he knows how to clothe it with life and 
beauty. His book has already had a large circulation 
and achieved a deserved popularity. We are exceed- 
ingly glad to have it in this cheaper form, and are 
confident that it will be quite as attractive to the larger 
circle of readers to who m it is now introduced, as it 
has been to those to whom hitherto its perusal has 
necessarily been confined. 

Representative Men, of Literature, Science, and Art. 
By E. Watrorp, M.A. (London: A. W. Bennett.) 
This is a beautiful gift-book, whose chief value consists 
in the photographs of eminent men by which it is 
enriched. Here we have portraits of Professor Airy, 
Ansd-ll and Faed, Browning, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Froude and Lord Lyttelton. Owen and Darwin, the 
Bishop of St. David's and Whewell, besides several 
others, all of them executed in a high style of“art, and 
so far as we can judge from our knowledge of the men, 
admirable likenesses. There is nothing very remarkable 
in the brief sketches of the different lives by which the 
portraits are accompanied, but they serve to give a 
general outline of the principal events in the career of 
the men. When the writer wanders at all from the 


straight path of narrative and ventures on comment, as | 


in respect to Lord Lyttelton’s relation to the Church for 
example, he does not show us any remarkable wisdom, 
and we are therefore satisfied with the bare summary 
of facts which is all he generally gives. 

Pulpit Echoes ; or, Passages from Discourses and 
Expositions. By the Rev. J. Macraruang, LL.D. 
(London : James Nisbet and Co.) These are not com- 
plete discourses, but selected passages from various dis- 
courses delivered by the excellent author in the course 
of his ministry at Kincardine, Glasgow, and Clapham. 
We are told that without bis knowledge at first, two 
excellent members of the Glasgow and London con- 
** gregations were in the habit of taking down verbatim, 
in short hand, such passages as im their own 
% minds, and having written them fully out, kindly 
„gent them to the preacher.” These he has revised, 
and added to them some extracts from earlier dis- 
courses at Kincardine, and the result is this elegant 
volume, which will be gladly weloomed by others 
beyond the congregations to whom they were originally 

Dr. Macfarlane is an able and eloquent 
preacher, as these “Pulpit Echoes,” many of which are | 
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(London: Macmillan.) Few more P 


fall of tenderness and beauty, safficiently attest. These 
‘incidental thoughts,” as he properly saya, are not 
subjects for rigid criticism. They are the utterances of 
an earnest and loving heart, and as such we reosive and 
commend them. 

The Legendary Ballads of England and Scotland, 
Compiled and Edited by J. S. Ropgrts. With Original 
Illustrations. (London: F. Warne and Co.) The 
editor of this collection has made ballad poetry a study. 
He tells us that, born in a rural district, where books 
‘‘were not plentiful, the cottage library consisting, in 
% moat cases, of a ‘ Brown’s Commentary and Dictionary 
ef the Bible,’ a ‘Book of Devotion,’ a ‘ Pilgrim’s 
% Progress,’ the Works of Robert Burns,’ and ‘ Ralph 
‘* ©Erskine,’ a miscellaneous collection of songs in mall 
4% books or in broadside, and a variety of the then 
„popular ‘cheap books,’ &.” He has thus something 
very different from that perfanctory acquaintance with 
his subject which is all that can be gained from mere 
‘** oramming” for the purpose of compiling a collection. 
Of course of this, as of all similar works, there qill be 
great differences of opinion both as to what is omitted 
and what is inserted, All that need be said, however, 
is that the collection is rich and varied, and the publisher 
has done his bet, by the style in which it is got up and 
the illustrations with which it is enriched, to make it 
thoroughly attractive. 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


Great NorTHEeen Hosprtat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, N. 
Number of patients for the week ending Jan. 18, 
1,019, of which 321 were new cases. 

A New Oratorio.—Next Wednesday evening a 
new oratorio, founded on the story of “ Rath,” will 
be performed in the Store-street Music-hall, by a 
carefully selected band of singers and instru- 
mentaliste. It is the work of a young composer who 
has come from Australia on purpose to bring it out 
here. It abounds in fresh and melodious airs, and 
displays otherwise very considerable talent. The 
subject is so essentially that it may be hard 
to make it pleasing to a public thirsting for the 
dramatic, but though Mr. Goldschmidt has failed in 
it, a more vigorous composer may succeed. 

How Tunes ake Dong at THE War Orrics.— 
An extraordinary statement has appeared in some of 
our contemporaries, to the effect that the War Office 
has made a present of seven hundred guineas to Mr. 
Williams, the J Advocate, because he volun- 
teered to defend officers of the army against 
| whom “serious o were preferred for acts done 
2 during the rebellion of 1865.” We should 


the Government considers that the report of the 
commissioners sent out to Jamaica, and the legal 
roceedings instituted in virtue of that report, were 
alike unjustifiable, they are bound, in common fair- 
ness, openly to rescind the official censure which 
that report and those ings attached to the 
officers inoulpatede The public, therefore, will with 
some curiosity await the answer to the question why 
the seven hundred pounds have been bestowed.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

MILLIONAIRES.—Mr,. Gladstone was compelled in 
his last Budget to mention the death of a private 
individual, Mr. Thornton, whose wealth was so enor- 
mous that the legacy duty perceptibly affected the 
national revenue. Mr. Thornton, however, left only 
2,500,0001., and the Cambrian, a respectable Welsh 
paper, declares that the property of the late Mr. 
Crawshay, the ironmaster, the bulk of which is be- 
queathed to his youngest son, exceeds seven mil- 
lions. If the statement is correct, of which we know 
nothing, but the Cambrian gives details, Mr. Craw- 
shay must have been the largest, or nearly the lar- 
gest, holder of personalty in Europe. The Roth- 
schilds are said to hold as family rather than indi- 
vidual property, and we question if outside that 
powerful clan there is a man in Europe whose spend- 
able wealth, apart from his settled lands, much ex- 
ceeds five millions, and there are probably not ten 
who reach that figure.—Spectator. 


Mr. Lowe on Muppuie-cirass Epucation.—Mr. 
Lowe delivered a brilliant speech upon middle-class 


Philomathio Society on Wednesday night. He urged 
that the middle classes required more culture and 
elevation of morals, and that their education should 
not be an imitation of that of the higher classes. He 
denounced the old-fashioned system still in vogue 
of teaching dead lauguages, history, logic, and gram- 
mar as the alpha — the omega of education, argu · 
ing that the English language, English composition, 
French and German, the stady of physical science, 
and pure mathematics were the most desirable and 
useful studies for a class who had to work for their 
living. In conclusion, he advised the middle class 
while statesmen were trying to give them their an- 
cient rights in endowed schools and the universities, 
to combine and set up schools for themselves, like 
those originated and developed so successfully by 
Mr. Woodard, at which a good education could be 
had for thirty pounds a-year. Mr. Lowe was to at- 
tend an Educational Conference in the Town Hall 
at Liverpool yesterday. 

Cueap DIR RIAA. — The London Clerks’ Club having 
been fairly launched, the start was celebrated on 


‘Tuesday night by a public dinner, at which Mr. 


Thomas Hughes, M.P. presided. The association 
was formed in consequence of the dissatisfaction felt | 
by a large number of City clerks at the prices 


to have some explanation of this statement. If 


education, at the annual dinner of the Liverpool 
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Tue Bankruptcy or Srr Morton Pero 
—The case of the above bankrupts, which 
removed from Mr. Com olroyd’s to 

before 
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Commissioner Winslow's Court, came 
an 


Mr. Linklater’ said he had tendered a 
6,000,0001., upon which Mr. Lawrence 
that the bankrupts still claimed 200, O00l. from 
London, Chatham, and Dover. The accounts 
show®a total indebtedness of 658,000/., and assets 
786,5001., thus a surplus; but 
figures do not include the disputed claim of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway 7 The 
12th March was fixed for the next sitting. The Star 
points out that it from these accounts that 
Sir Morton Peto’s subscriptions and 
amounted to 23,0001., while hie house 
expenses were 62, 500. Looking at 
balances in his favour, no one can rightly 
Sir Morton was not justified in performing these 
liberal deeds, but how few men, even 

balances in their favour, have the heart to imitate 
his example!” 


Exrraorpinary Scene at A Parish Cxurce.—On 
Sunday morning an extraordinary scene was enacted 
at the parish church of St. Nicholas. 
Barrage, carpenter, and Esther Smith, spinster, both 
of Brighton, having been daly “asked in church” 
on three consecutive Sundays, accompanied 
by — “ best man” and r ina cab to 

e charch at eight o’clock in the morning named, to 
be “joined together in holy matrimony,” | 


other “happy couples” having previously been 
made a" . 


for the would-be bridegroom - the Rev. J.D. Trigge, 
the cee mg — on the or wr had 
previously put 3 some 
particulars, and on William and Esther 
themeelves the rev. gentleman was induced to 

the former if he was not already a married man? A 
negative reply being given, William was at once 
introduced to a female, the mother of four children, 
and asked if that was not bis wife. The fact 

still denied, certain * lines were 9 
proving beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
mother of four children alluded to was none other 
than Mrs. William Burrage. The intended bride did 
not indulge in a fainting fit, but the consternation 
of those present not in the secret may be a 
Of course the marriage was 1 the 
parties left the church; and Mrs. Burrage havio 
swooned on reaching the open air, her —. 
husband, who was said to have resided with her 
until a very recent period, imm 
glass of water, with which he 
the face of his better half.“ 

Miss Esther Smith had ed the 
admiring the attentions paid by William 
from the window of the vehicle. 
shortly revived, and left in the company 
friends, while Mr. Burrage made the 

out of the churchyard, amid the hootings of a 
siderable crowd who had assembled, and who followed 
him for some distance.— Brighton Eovaminer. 


Gleanings. 


Two garotters have been captured at Manchester, 

and committed for trial. 
The Pope has conceded reform—having ae 
ilette 


chignons, and issued an edict regulating 
dent of the Pall Mall Gasette suggesta 


of —— in church. 
the desirableness of deaf and dumb hairdressers, so. 
that the garrulity of the present race may be 
avoided. 

One hundred and sixty-four persons were killed 
outright by horses or last year in London, 
and it is presumed that no less than 1,476 were more 
9 the rail panies of 

n the six years, 1861-66, the railway com 

the United Kingdom paid no less than 1,378,167/. for 
legal on Parliamentary expenses. It exceeds 19,000/, 
a mon 


A benevolent but eccentric old gentleman of Wal 
worth went out on Thursday nig and gave awa 
over 400 4 to the boys girls in the 
streets of the locality. —South CAronicle 


A correspond nt of the Builder recommends a few 
drops of rectified sulphuric ether put into the ear as 
a cure for neuralgic headache, and similar affect ions 
of the face, teeth, and jaws. 

The first edition of the Queen’s “ Highland Toar ” 
is said to have consisted of 150,000 copies, an un- 


Jin. 26, 1888. 


‘th ibe? We rostvod 9,610; in 1888 
es: im 1688, 2,696 
eee * 


pisce. 

uary 18, at the United Methodist 
Church, Farsley, by the Rev. J. @ Dowson, Mr. | Toco! 
Uctley, of Br to Miss Sarah Johnson, of Tod- 


.~Jenuary 15, at the Con tional church, 1 The best and crowes sold at 6s. 
Christchureb, by license, by the Rev. John Woodwark, M.] per 8 1 Norfolk Roath. Ween gat Cambridgeshire, 
Joe Gotu any Oona, to Mr. eee 
A "—Janaary 15, at the st chapel, — ' , 
CGN DELS pitas r a — ng , and from Ireland, 270 oxen, cows, &o. 
ndel . 


the show of sheep was moderate, the inquiry 
pton, to Miss Lucy Ann Miller, of OX- | for all ‘breeds: was heavy ‘navertheteth, in some few 2 


NIVEN—PITT wate por 8ibs. The best Downs and balf-breds 
sep January 15, ng Ping nn. 3 of Pe a . to 5s. per 8ibe A few very inferior 
. ’ 


Hamilton - eq rkenhead house lambs were on sale at 3 86. per head. Calves—the supply 
e Mary Wilson, eldest danghter of Mr. Francis Pitt, | of wnich wae limited moved off slowly, at a slight advauee in 
ham Tranmere Park, Birken 


0 rices, viz., f 43. 4d. to 5s, 4d. 8ibs. e demand for 
serious. | HAGUB—LEIGH.— January 16, at Heaton, Mersey Chapel Digs Gran Bday, es late fisesotiom fo @. So ah BA. pur Abe, 
1 r to Ma 3 of the Per lbs. to sink the Offal. 
fusion ellery ’ 


late h, jan. 
i i HA LL—MELLO * 16, at Barton Wesleyan chapel, | 
* * es the Rev. James Chalmers, M. A., assisted by the Rev. W. 
, : Mor, brother of the bride, Mr. W Bilis Ball. of Olubam 
1 daughter of Mr. John Mellor, Park Villas, 


MOORE—WATSON.—J 16, at South Parade Coarse inf. sheep Large hogs. 
: 2 ; erick Al ! 8 10 Neat em. porkers. 
A pars-| son of Br. Richard Moore, of Blick pol, forint be Halt: | Pr. ooarsewoolledt 4 4 8 | 
Sydney Morning H of the 8 of the late Mr. Robert | Suckling calves, 228. to 268.; and quarter-old store pigs, 22. 
eng anz of the compere: | AOREWS-TAOKLIN—senaasy 1, at the Oongroptions * 
in tho anti ——bP 4 —5 3 church, John- street. Royston, dz the Rev. J. Blandford, of | NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, January 20. 
: ipodes :— Its dom. Heme Bay, Mr Henry M. Andrews, of Litlington, Cambs, | Tbess marken bly well supplied with each kind 
of a press of advertisements, we are dom- to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. James Jacklin, am Sate are eeasouably well supp 
to hold over our report-in chief of the pro- of Royston. of meat. e, generally ee is heavy, at our quota- 
yesterday in the Assembly.“ 1 me yl eg PY * ae 4” ge — 9 oem 42 end 11 trom Gleckanae 
: a + v. * ä 086, . U 0 
umper oF Soverzicns oF Eunorz is now Richardson, Holbeck 4 n daughter of Mr. Per Slba. by the carcase. 
viz., three Emperors, the Sultan, the] 5m er, -terrace, Hunslet, 


ten two Queens, six Grand-Dukes, five DEATHS. . 210 Inf. mutton . 


and ten Princes. The oldest is the Pope, | LINDSAY.—January & at bis residence, Margate, Mr. John a Middling ditto 
seventy-five. Aftet him come the King of | Lindsay. in his eighty-seoond year. r n 
WHITT HAM. anuary 7, at Hanley, Staffordshire, Mr. : 
Duke of Anhalt, both of whom are Goo desde ued r alas 7 rn Tarte porn. ae 
. average age of the E NING, January 15, at Cheltenham, where he had re- Small pork : 
1 years, and twenty-two of sided * forty yeats, James Downing. aged sixty-five. | COVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Jan. 18. 
ed that age. Bis re N * erase K — 21 3 at se —Last week’s quotations are now barely maintained. Pines 
upon a time Earl Ru nell, to orn. ooary of ¢ an R and grapes are quite sufficient for the demaud Among the 


neel, had made his > b 
taking a cab from Palace-yard to Chesham-place, 1 —— 5 latter are good samples of Lady Downes’ seeding and Muscats 


. Pears comprise Ne Plus Meuris, Easter Beurré, and Jean de 
the driver a sovereign for a shilling. When on | OFFOR —January 16, at Hackney, having nearly completed | Witte, St. Michael o are still arriving in fine condition. 


ve 
ene lowing day the man was identified, he was — rea, ae oh year, Mehetabel. wife of Mr. Edward Offor, Apples comprise the usual varieties in season. The supply of 


7 . . g ter of Mr. and Mre J M. Hare, of Forest- , . 
found te have invested the windfall in a pair of boots. hill, leaving pin 293 Pe A cama chesnuts is but limited; those for planting are likeiy to be 


) 1 f ting fetch 16s. per bushel. 
“Some call them Wellingtons, my lord,” said the PRATT. —January nr 
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ave not altered in price since our last report. 
fellow, “but I call them Russells.“ The earl Asparagus still realises fair prices. Flowers chiefly consist of 


: pet SMITH.—January 17, fifty-one, Mr. Alderman Samuel | orchids, cyclamens, Chinese primulas, pelargoniums, mig- 

med his dishonesty for the sake of his wit. Smith. of 1 Little Horton-lane, Bradford. | nonette, early tulips, 3 poinsettia pulcherrima, 
Tun InisHman AND THE Neoro.—Ex-Governor | DRAKEFORD.—Japuary 19, at. the Parsonage, Marple. and roses. 

Briggs, of Massachusetts, uned to relate the follow-} > 1e gree 1 Seto od Sane of th 15d — BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Jan. 20. Our market 

; e v r s Independe „Monday. Jan. 20.—Our marke 

838 avers has not been in] church. Such was the ‘esteem in which he was held that] Continental markets are reported easier, and the demand on 


Ww a 
2 In the ol coach days an Irishman | te. poms consider they have sustained an irreparable loss. London for Belgians and Bavarians has fallen off with the 
was travelling in New d. ving late at KING.— 1 21, suddenly, most 1 lamented, Mr. | decrease of imports, New York advices to the 9th inst. report 
the town where they wore to spend the night, Pat ames King, of the firm of Mesers. J. and J. King, Princes-| the market as flooded with Bavarian and other foreign hops, 


J ing 
58 PY 0 * 
to his dismay, that only chance for street, Norwich, aged sixty-four years. causing prices to decline 45 cents. per Ib., first importations 


, having realised 65 cents. Mid and East Kent, 61 156, 
sleep was to share the couch of a coloured brother. Bl. 15s. to 102 103; Weald of Kenta, 61, 62. 108. to 7 Ja.; 


The natural nce of his race made him loth to Busser, 61, 61. 68. to 61. 15s. ; Farnhame &., 82 188. to 108. ; 
accept the situation, but, being very tired, he aub- — Meng fo dl Ie; yourioga 8 c 
m with as good a grace as possible. In the night ‘ g a 

some mischievous boys blackened his face. In ‘the ne, ee the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 52, , PR Mme ga. Menteg. Jan. 20. ~The * 1 last E 
morning fifteen miles were to be travelled before the wook ending Wednesday, Jan. 22. re 
breakfast. Our Celtic friend was wakened just in on Dersurwun. ike : F for sale; th 


bales bacon. But little good Irish now for sale; the market 
time to spring into the carriage as it was mo off. Notes issued .... W Debt 411.016. 170 i, pretty well cleared of such. Foreign met a good sale, though 


: Other Securities. 8 981 90 baco 
At their sto place he found no convenience for Gold Goin 4 Bullion 21,080,920 — —— — — bad haus oon 1 pean 
hes, wall to be = n ‘Be 486,080,920 £86,080,020 | * Per owt. 
0 orror, exclaiming, | 6, 080, 
ia , ‘ve woke that dicty 8 and e ine! n POTATOES. — Bono AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 


l Jan. 20.— Fair supplies of potatoes are on sale at these 
miles behint! — & New Monthly | Rroprietors’Vapital#14, 553.000, Government Secntt- markets The 8 uate been on a moderate scale, at 
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8 N ‘ „ 8,288,304 — 1 ane) £14,980 oie | 22" quotations. Last week’s import consisted of 60 sacks from 
Tus Moow Aub ties Weatuen. —Meteorologists „ $3 604,675] Other Securities . 16,810,988 elgg S ans i gon fy n 
have laboured hard to verify the popular belief re- Notes 12,212.05" | 1708. per ton; flukes, 130s. to 170s.; rocks, 100s. to 190s. ; 
garding the moon 's influence on the weather; but | Ine . .. . . .. 660,178, Gold & Silver Coin 1,119,083) French, 80s. to 90s, 

eir researches have generally led to negative results. 244,413,065 244,412,085 | SEED, Monday, Jao. 20.—The demand for seeds continues 
Mr. Park Harrison, one of the latest and most per- Jan. 28, 1868, FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief «hn: >+ languid ; and the amount of business is small. The quality 
sistent inquirers into th b has. however. iu of the new English crop does not improve, and fine samples 

nq o subject, has, however, just c 
arrived at a more positive conclusion. one whieh is are exceptional, White seed is in small supply, and commands 
* 


. . higher values, Trefoils are more inquired for, without change 
in as a matter of science, and curious because iu val 
it sparen Leal The collation of a large mass of Marhets. 3 


observations has revealed the fact that, when the WOOL, Monday, Jan. 20.—The wool market continues in a 


. very depressed state, and prices are gradually receding. The 

moon is at first and third quarter, the temperature at CORN EXCHANGE, Lowpon, Monday, January 20. inqulty for export is very limited. here js good sdpply on 

the earth’s surface is * . above and below a here was a small supply of English wheat to this morning’s offer, and stocks are on the increase. 

certain a so that there is manifested a tendency | market, the condition of which was very indifferent. Thre} 01, Monday, Jan. 20.—There has been a fair demand f 
. ¢ in the tone of the trade from last week Err 8 nf 

in the moon to warm the earth at first quarter, and tt rr 2 ze nnight were fully zupborted for Linseed oil, both on the spot and for delivery. For rape oil 

cool it at last quarter, slightly it is true, but still all fair sain les. Factors demanded fully as 11 for all] the demand is without improvement. Olive oils have been 


held more firmly, and the demand for cocoanut oil has im- 
perceptibly. Now, at first quarter the sun has been | sorts of f which met a retail demand. Barley, beans, 8 — 
shining a Abort time, and at quarter a long time dnd peas unchanged in value. Notwithstanding the arrival proved. Palm oil has negl ° 
on the face of the moon turned towards the earth. | % foreign oate for the week is mall, the demand for this) TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 20.—There is only a moderate 


. . icle has continued exceedingly slow, and the sales have | business doing in our market. Prices, however, are su 
Hence—and here 18 the paradox—the cool moon — ite in retail to necessitous buy — 8 N 

; ; ore, at about the current | Pp v. C. th t is ted at 4 * g 
warms the earth, while the warm moon cools it. A emo of this day week. owt. 92 irn 


perfectly philosophical explanation can, however, be ENT | ; 
given of the anomaly. ‘The fuct is that ‘the moon, by 22 » Sangs ‘aetivel Be wath dag. Harwell 10s. Lompeant Pe 
warming the upper regions the atmosphere, . | Rast Hartlepool 18, 8d., Kelloes 17s, Hartley's 15s, 94. 
tens or 8 the clouds floating therein, the . Fresh ships, 30; at sea, 125. 
earth's heat us permitted to radiate and pass : — a 
away into space, and the lower strata of the atmo- 6 Hottoway's OINTMENT AND Puls have over and over 
in consequence become cooled. This effect hite . ° — e- the best friends to 1 ee with 23 
ti > 2 0 0 ’ sores, hacesses, 
* po 41 1 1 * Foreign : and complieated complaints. Printed and weep pail Ghat 
th " : 7 tions for the application of this ointment are wrapped round 
and h 0 r and low ee each pot. Holloway’s alterative pills should be teken 
temperatures at these times.— Once a Week. | thronghout the progress of the cure, to maintain the blood in 
| a state of perfect purity, aud to prevent the health of the 
oe 8 whole body being jeopardized by the local ailment, Bad legs, 
Birt M_ und nt to 1 20 ad n F him tom thé 
8 RAITT ekths. 6% tritious diet and : d 
* Earrings, we Beale. | tes — . cova, viens Peete 
BIRTAS. Brown Foreign rat 0 y constitutions evincing premature decrepitude. 


BURT.—Jan , at Honor Oak V Honor Oak, the 
1 of Er. & oe . 55 18 


1 3 2 3 ‘Advertisements, 
the Rev B. A., of a eon. Small .. ; — Country Marks .. 49 ae — 

Lik — dne meld Mrs. sin’ London, Saturday, J 18.—The p | LOSIN 
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mary 19, at No.1, St. James's Villas, Wal- | hold ditto, Tha. to v. uke of RELIGION and TEMPERANCE, please to 
promptly, in order to . 
„ eee oe METHOPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 10ER ADEE SMITH'S AMENDED BILL INTO a 


TO LAW. 
Monpay, January 20.—The total imports of foreign stock 
| t London last week ' 


amounted te 4,908 head. Ia the 
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\RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, (PEITENBALL PROPRIETARY sOHOOL. |THE GENERAL LIFE and fine 
* ben Park, Aten BW. D COUNTIES PROPRIETARY 80HOOL NOTI ne Sten meant. <TH 
— 22 Seren om. Meee OOOMP ANT, LIMITED. HALF-YEARLY DIVIDERD. tn aif ee pot Ou 
wan PaTrors. Heap Masren: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. the 15th inatant, 18 PAYABLE to the SHARE. 


Her Ma the QUBEN. 
Their R. H. the Nan ead PRINCESS of WALES. 
aA GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will be held on 
Tuoraps v. the 0th n t, at the LONDON TAVERN, 
BISHUPSGATE-STREET THIN, to receive the Annual 
Report and the Auditor Report. to > ppoint the several 
1s and Auditors for the year ensuing, to consider reoom- 
endations to alter the bye-laws, as stated in the balloting- 
mende und to élect Thirty Childrea—vis., Ten Girls and 
wenty Boys. 


ir will be taken at Eleven o'clock, and the Poll 
ave — at Two precisely, after which hour no votes can 


be received. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


9,469 Children have been received since its formation. 

1.984 have been »dmitted sines 1847, 

gg were received into the Xehools in 1867. 

68 aré now under the care of the Charity. 
98 will be the number after the present Election. 

Contributions are urgently needed, and will be thankfally 
received. : 

Annual Subscription for One Vote, 10s, 6d. ; for tee Votes, 
£1 1s Lite Donation for One Vote, £5 5s. ; for Votes, 
£10 10s.; the votes increasing in proportion to the contri- 
bution. 

Persons subscribing on the day of Election will be entitled 
to vote on that oocasion. 


— 


Pan UNION, for the BENEFIT 
of the WIDOWS and CHILDREN of PROIBSTANT 
MINISTERS of all DENOMINATIONS. 


DIRECTORS. 
Revs. Dr. Trpman, Dr. Anaus. Dr. Hattzy, Jonn Stoucuror, 
Ropert Asutorx, Jonna Kunz, A.M. 

This Society affords the most advantsgeous medium, through 
which ministers, by the payment of an annaal premium, can 
secure & proportionate annuity for their Widows, or an 
equivalent advantage for their Children. 4 

At the recent valuation the premiums of all members, 
admitted prior to January lat, 1866, were reduced 20 per cent. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secre pro tem, 
the Rev CuaRies Fox Varpy, at the Office, 7, Biomfield- 
street, Finsbury, E.C., where attendance is given every 
Tuesday and Friday, fiom eleven till one o'clock. 


G= NORTHERN HOSPITAL, CALE- 
DUONIAN-ROAD, N. 
Twenty eminent Physicians and Surgeons give their services 
gratuitously. Patients are admitted free. 
A WARD is CLOSED for want of Funds. £2,000 would 


complete the purchase and apg of the New Hospital 
and provide treble the number of FREE BEDS for the SICK 
POOR. 


. 8MITH, Eeq, Hon. Secretary. 
Nordnet REID, Secretary 


A NON CONFORMIST MINISTER, M.A. 
(London), with honours in B.A., is desirous of entering 
into an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TULOR, or as tutor in 
Classics, Mathematics, &c , in a first-class school. 
eg M. A., Briton Office,” Bank-buildings, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


* 
Nee, 


EASIDE (Education at the).—The Rev. W. 
PORTER and Mr. JOHN STEWART will ba FEW 
VACANCIET at WEST HILL HOUSE, HASTINGS, after 
the Christmus Vacation. Iu the last three years their pupils 
have obtained from the Cambridge University, at the Local 
Examinations, 24 (‘ertificates~ 26 J unior and 8 Senior. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED. 


Qout H COAS8T.—EDUCATION for 
K.) YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—HEATHFI8LD HOUSE, 
PARKSTONE, midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 


This establis“ ment, ucted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 


assisted by thoroughly ot Masters, will REOPEN (p.v.) 
on Fripay, January 24th. 


Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 


S OUTHPORT, BERKELEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER-STREET. 
JAMES COLLIER, B.A., Principal. 


‘ Thorough training for commercial pursuits, Gentlemanly 
ome, 


Terms, &., on application. 
RSE HILL SCHOOL, BOWDON, near 


Manchester. 


The school WILL MEET on Monpay, January 27th, 1868, 
at Ihree p.m. 


THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M. A., Head - Master. 


Upon HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENGHAM. 

Is confidently commended to the notice of Parents in quest 
= 1 2 6 3 with an 11 Education a 
r daughters. Careful Religious Training is combined w 

the hi,hest Mental Culture. 


PROFESSORS. 

English Literature. „Mrs. C. L. Batrour, 
Botany g Professor Ruwriey. 
Globes and Natural Science . Rev. Jackson smrra, M. A. 
Music, Theory, 40. Jon Bcr. Esq, 

Do. o, - «  « Here Louis Dient. 
Singing 0 . * 0 . Jane CowaRD, Ese. 
Drawing and Painting . R W. Boss sq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies. Rev. J. W. Topp, 
French Language . Dr. MaNDROU. 
German Langnage . Dr. Scuinzet. 

Referees— Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 

For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


B LACKPOOL, COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUEEN’s-SQUARE. 
Principa—Mr. JAMES CROMPTON. Assisted by six 
Masters and Prefessors, 


In addition to careful mental and moral training, the pupils 
dolos the advantage of seaside residence and th 
0. 


e comforts of 
Extract from Report of the Examiner, Rev. E. Lewis, B. A., 
F. R. S., F. R S.: 


„The result of thie examination shows that Mr Crompton 
must be a most efficient teacher of youths, aud that by his 
remarkable ekill in this work he not only benefite those who 
oe — to his care, but the countiy to which they 
. Ri FaRezs.—Rev, Alexander Raleigh, D.D.; Rev. James 

tende, D. D; Rev. Andrew Reed, B.A. St Leonard's; John 
9 Keq., Halifax: Henry Lee, Esq , Manchester. 

‘Ospectuses with References to Parents, Examiner's 
Report, Prise List, &c,,on application. 


Szcoxp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Ed., M.A. 
1 TERMS : 
Pupiis entering under 14 of 80 guineas, 
— Pupils entering above 14 of a 60 on 
The Next TERM will COMMENCE on Saturday, the 25th 
January. 


M ILL-HILL 80 HOOL, HENDON, 
Middlesex. 
Hoad-Master and Chaplain—Rev. G. D. BARTURT, M.A, 
Mathematical Master—A. CONNAL M.A. 


Master of Foreign Langusges— Professor REINHARDT. 
This School is situate 10 miles from London, and cat now 
be reached by railroad from King’s cross. 
The first Seasion of 1868 will begin on Wednerday, Jan. 29. 
Prospectuses with reports of t examiners, may he ob- 
taiued from the Head-Master, at the 2 or the 
Rev. G. Smith, D. D., Hon. Bee., Congregational Library, 


Fine ure, B.C. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
LANSDOWNE-HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, Tat: 


(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town) 


Conducted by the Mieses MIALL. assisted by Professors, and 
French and Dugli-h Resident Governesees. 

4 thoroughly solid English education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary 
acoomplishmente—French, Germain, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &, Ooca-jonal Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
2 attention given to moral and relisious training ; and 

o comforts and advantages of a refined home provided. 


References to the parents of the pupils. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 

Mr. FRANKLIN’S SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuespar, 

Jan. 21. The terms for Boarders are Forty, Fifty, or sixty 
Guineas per annum, according to age. 

Thirty boys from this School have lately passed Public 
Examinations; some, the Matriculation Kxamination of the 
University of London: others, both as Junior and Senior 
Candidates, the Oxfo d and Cambri:ige Local Examinations. 


LANDAFF HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Principal—W. R. F. JOHNSON, M. A. Trin Coll. 


Pupile are prepared for Business, the Professions, and the 
University. Applications fur terms to be made to the above 
address. 

N.B.—During the last six years, fifty-one Certificates have 
been obtained by Pupils who have passed the Cambridge 
Local Examinations 


DUCATION in GUERNSEY.—The Rev. 

U. B. RANDALL, M. A., Pastor of the English ane: 

gational Church. wishes to RECRIVE into his tamily TWO 

or THREE YOUNS GENTLEMEN for Educ.tion at klis - 

beth College. All the advantages of a first-class Classical and 

Mathematical School are offered by this College. Private 
instruction if desired 

Prospectus and Terms on application. 


PORE? HOUSE, WOODFORD, N.E. 
The School REOPENS on Wepnespay, January 22. 
Prospectuses sent on application to the Principal, G. F. H. 
Sykes, B.A. There are a few Vacancies. 


ANTED, TWO ASSISTANTS—SHOP.- 

MAN and YUUTH for the 1 (living in 

the neighbourhood preferred. Apply to J. W. McLellan, 

leather merchant, 47, Lambeth-walk, London, 8. Price list 
free by post to the trade. 


ANTED, as APPRENTICE to the 
GENBRAL DRAPERY, a well-educated YOUTH, 
about fifteen. Moderate Premium required. 


Apply to R. H. Chilton, Surrey House, Farnham, Surrey. 


o PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
Architect aud Surveyor wishes to take an OUT-DOOR 


ARTICLED PUPII. He must be well-educated and hav<« 
an aptitude for drawing. 


Address, XI. T., care of Mr. Calow, 1, South-place, Fins- 
bary, Ev, s 


T°, PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, a YOUNG LADY as 
APPRENTICE to the MANTLE SHOWROOM. 


Apply to Alfred Adderly, 69, Ma: ket-place, Leicester. 


\HURCH ORGAN.—FOR SALE, a power- 

* ful 4. egg | ä 8 ering two no 
5 Or 0 0 1 * 

Le 


Apply to Mr. Hed an manufactory, 117, Gower- 
svete Leaded, W.C. ea: : 


WONDROUS CHRISTMAS SHIL- 
LINGS WORT E.—MAHOMET’S COFFIN FLOATING 
in the 4IR.- SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS à la HOME, 
daily presented in Profes- or Pepper's Original Entertainment, 
founded on FAKADAY'S RESEARCHES; distingui-hi 
ure Science from the unreal, as exemplified in the pi etend 
aifestations.—The pathetic Story of the BABES in the 
WOOD, with Optical K ffeots recited by Mr. Damer Cape.— 
Matthews’ Modern marie —The Indian Juggler, Dugwar.— 
CLE! KENWELL EXPLOSION, photographed by V. Heath. 
Amesing VENTRILOQUISM, by Malle. Cavaiho.— EXPL')- 
RATION of ABYSSINIA, 3 omas Baines I —Paris 
Exhibition; Mao ine - made Jes elle y. shown by Mr. Edwin 
W. Streeter, Conduit street —The Automatic Leotard. —Open 


from Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten.—RUYAL PoLT - 
TECHNIU, 


ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies. 


ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by 


MORELL THROBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


MS. COOKE BAINES, 
i RAILWAY COMPENSATIUN VALUER, 40. 
No. 106, Cheapside, E. O. 

Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 
will be happy to supply on application every information 
respecting them 

PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 


222 . 
M obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasdhold | be E 


HOLDERS at the 
WILLE AN-STRERT, LONDOR, RO. 


iir 


1 ATIONAL UNIO | * 
N Wan No K lle — 4 * 


Cnainman—EDWIN LANKGSIER, u. b., FBS. 


ADVANTAGE: TO [NSURERS, 
1. Poris BROOME PAYABLE DURING lem. 


2. Indisputability after three 

8. Fail y for continuance non-forfeiture of Policies, 

Prospectuses and every information on application to 
HENRY SUTTON, F.38., Secretary, 


N.3.— DISTRICT AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTRD 
Srak LIFE ASSURANCE svuvlary, 
48, MOORGATS-STREET, B.C, 

FoumpDeD ANNO DomInt, 1848. 

Chairman, WILLIAM McARTHUR, ., Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. 


Total Policies Issued ‘ i ¢ Bae 
Annual [noome oe é ts £166,000 9 0 
Total Claime Paid * — 0 0 . . 580 000 0 0 
Bonuses Distributed i sare N85 14 
Reserve or Assurance Fund . ; 100 0 0 


Applications on the business ot the Office to be made to 
JB83B HOBION, Secretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—87, 23 
Branch Odice :—69, Piccadilly, ter. 


TRUSTERS. 
Thomas „ Neg., Great Gu t, Weatminster, 
Thomas neve Bat ie, aston sed Wend 


Thomas Lambert, Keq., Short street, beth, 
Di RBCTORS, 

Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Beq., Finsbury and 
Wvodtord 


Alfred T. Boweer, d., Cromwell House, Hackney, 
Jobn Cook, „ Cambridge Heath. 

Philip Crellin, Jun., Keq., 11, Clement’s-lane, B. O. 
Jamer Page, Kaq., Nottingham, 0 
J, Ebenezer Sanuders, E &., F. G. &.. Vin - bury · elreus. 
Edwaid Switt Stilwell, keq , 26, Barbian. . 
John Varvell Williams, Keq , 3, Serjeants’-inn, 


Moperate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives, 
Bonuses have been declared in 1850, 1863, and 1806, 
Polloi us made payable won | lifetime. 

INVALID AND Ssoond-Ciass Lives insured on a new prin · 


ALFRED T. BOWSER. Manager, 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Muney 


Leut on Personal Security, Leases, 0. 

SUMS from 10, to 800. ADVANGKD two or. three days 
after application, for two years, ove year, and six months (te- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly inata 
good —4 discounted. Charges and strict von 
observ 


LONDON and PROVINUIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell-road, London, Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
stamped envelope, 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chanoery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 42, 5s., 
and 6s, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


Home or Forcign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls, d., or 
56 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, is. per 100. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 6s, 6d. per thousand. 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, bigh inner 
flap is. per 100, or 98. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 38 per 1,000. ‘ 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 30. 
and 2s. id per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. 


per ream | 
~BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4. and 


BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 


| to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from be. 


Monograms, two letters, from 6s,; three letters, from 7s. 
Business or Address Lies from 86. : 


SERMON 
aint 1 i Fin plain, 4s. per ream; 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied co the 
most liberal terms. GUOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 2s. por dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, ls. 4d. and %s. Ud. per dus. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Stationery Cabineta, 
Postage Scales, Writing Ces. Portrait Albums, &0., post free. 

(Estastisnen 141.) 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and eT requisite for the Countiuy-bouse, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with 
house in the trade, The Fo:ms and Acovuut Books reyu 
under Ihe Companies’ Act, 1862," kept in stock. Share 
( ertificates aved and Printed. Ufficial Seals Designed * 
Executed. — A8 H and FLINT, 40, Ficet-street, City, E. O. 
and opposite the Rall vey Stations, London · bridge, 8. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 

GKAPHY.—Pbhonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d, ; 

or Private Instruction given, persoually or by post, for £1 ls, 
the Perrot Vourre of Lessons | 


London: 20, Paternoster · row, E. O. 


RON CHURCHES, CHAT ELS, and 
cee 
and Iron. —8. Dyer, 99, Euston-road, London, N. W. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ONDON 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
87. Queen-equare, Bloomsbury 


CHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE 
Beds from 1s. Gd. per Night. 


HOTEL. 


Sar TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Plain Breakfast or Tea, le. 8d. 


QHIBLEY'S TEMPERANCE 
For Home Comfort. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not only speaks for itself. but hundreds of Visitors 
from all parte of Her Mujesty’s dominions have left most 
favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is con- 
stantly on the coffve-room table. 


HIRLE VS TEMPERANCE HOTKL. 
The motto of which ia, As ye would that men should 
© to you, do ye even 80 to - 


LONDON : 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


PER COOPER and CO. beg to intimate 
that are now SELLING TEA of this year’s growth, 
Tuts is the first picking (the May picking of the pro- 
sent year), and it 


uestionably the finest tea the world 
roduces.—50, Kin 
Bishopagate-street 


HOTEL 


illiam-street, London-bridge, and 63, 
ithin, London, B. O. 


es 


PER COOPER and CO., 50, King Wil- 
 Ham-street, London-bridge, and 63, Bishupegate-street 
Within, London, B. O, have determined to farnish a complete 
and satisfactory answer to the universal question. Where 
can we get really good tea?” The recent reductions in the 
duty, coupled with an enormous increase in the importa, have 
tea so cheap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
duoes can be sold to the public at a price which is 80 low as to 
render the sale of inferior qualitie: unnedoessary. When the 
best black tea can be bought at three shillings a pound, it 
does seem unwise to buy poor, washy, tasteless tea at a fow 
a pound less money. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. have 
— resolved to avoid all second or third class tea, and 
to confine their business to high-class tea alone. It is well 
known that all high-class teas are those which are gathered 
in early apring, when the leaves are barsting with succulence : 
these are first-crop teas, full flavoured, rich, and juicy ; 
whereas low price teas are gathered, or rather raked from 
under the trees in autumn, when the leaves are withered, 
dry, and saplees, The difference between first orop teas and 
inferion descriptions is something marvellous when tasted 
side by side—the one brisk, pungent, and jnicy; the other 
stale, flan, and insipid. There is a great difference even in 
first-crop tea, some chops possessing much more strength and 
a finer flavour than others are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous, These three — when really ＋ are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
8 tands pre-eminent as a prince amoung teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
in A A emall portion of some of them is sometimes 
n the manufacture ot that incongruous mix 
ture which is so uently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced ; but we venture to assert 
that unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
even by those to whom price is no o — 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 
qualities which distinguish one growth from another, and it 
would not be more unwise to spoil vintages of choice wines by 
blending them together haphazard, and thus bringing the 
eombination duwn to a d 
ruin all distinctness of character by a neous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
tock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
nd to sell them in their integrity as imported from China, 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co, claim for their system of business 
another feature, viz., that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality = an 23 2 I on the 2 or 
parcel, as they ves t-cro only at 
their warehouses, — N 


r 
There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
u price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co will sell pure and unmixed: 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 
better green tea. 


LIST OF CHOICE TEAS—BLACK. 

I. Sees So „ 88, a Ib. This tea is ex- 

< itively delicate in favour, silky on the palate, and one of 
Gnest teas ever imported into England. 

2. The finest M Con 88. a 1d This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, abounding in strength and quality. 

8. The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 8s. a lb. 
This is brisk, rich. true P+ koe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
in strength. perfect in 8 beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower ; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

late as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 

-room, the boudoir, the cottage, the palace, the toiling 
millions as well as the upper ten thousand; the former cannot 
drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
cannot buy better tea. 

4. The finest Assam Congou, 8s.alb, This is „ 
tea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, N 
gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peouliar, and not appreciated by 
all ; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste, 

6. The finest Oolong, 3s. a pound. This is high burnt, very 
— hee favourite with the tea-drink - 

public in America, among o hom it is more esteemed than 
in ; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
— t draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


me n This isa 

ry strongly scen tea, o ar uanc 
sbharpoess of flavour, and is . Be the 
flavour of second-class teas, It is more frequently as a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the tca-drinking 
public; it is, in fact, a fancy tea, 

7. The finest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 3s. a lb. This is a 
small, closely twisted leaf, scented with jessamine flower. 
When it exbales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perbaps lees grateful to the palate than to the other 


Lent: Subp sotnpast aad homey, drinkin very cic and. pusoeet 
com vy, very a nt. 
It rather a ee 123 2 triad by dili- 
seekers a ex who a act wn to th 
e Princely Kyshow,” n celine 
No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TEAS. 


9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s. alb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Its flavour resembles that of the o »walip, and the colour 
of the infusion is marvellou,ly like cowslp wine. It possesses 
4 finest flavour of all green teas. It is principally consumed 


com pact fine (such as Cooper Cooper and 
E er a te very fine almond 


level of mediocrity, that it is to | 


flavour. 


11. The finest Moyune Gunpowder, 4s, a Ib. This tea is 

much esteemed in Bnuland. It is d. high-burnt flavour, 

shotty in leaf, and heavy; it is not so fine or so pure in 

ane as Hyson, but ite great strength renders it a favourite 
many. 

12. The finest Ping suey Ganpowder, 4s. a Ib. This is very 
small in the leaf, vers handeome and com resembles pin 
heads, but is not so pungent in liquor as Moyane Guapowder. 

18. The finest Imperial, 4s a lb. This is a large knotty leaf 
but not much in flavour; bat when really 
Tab 

No otber r 

There are other classes of tea, but these are the choicest 
and best. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. recommend consumers to 
try the first four on the list —Souchong, pac ap Kysho 
and Assam. By having a small parcel of each o 
will be enabled to judge for themselves and select th 
suitable to their taste, snd then sending for the one 
approved of by num ver, they may always rely upon having 
exactly the eame character ol tea. 

O. oper, Cooper, and Co. sell any quantity, from à quarter 
of a pound — They have — 1 packages of all 
these tens—the black in chests of about ninety pounds; in 
half-chests, about forty pounds; and catty boxes, hold 
about twenty pounds . These are lined with lead, an 

and fresh for a very long period. 


will k the tea good 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co.'s prices are for net cash only, with- 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co., in offering teas at these prices, 
must rely for success on a very large amount of public support. 
They charge only a small commission on the prices actually 
paid to the importers, and rely on their thorough kuowledge 
of the trade to select such teas only as the pablic will approve 
of; and they rely on the «pprecia ion of the public to “peers . 
their endeavours. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will charge 
threepence a kage (of any size) for delivering their teas 
within five miles of the Royal Exchange, or at any M the 
railway stations in London, thus putting all (1 an 
— those who send for their tea and those who require 

t sent 

As Cooper Cooper, and Co ' prices are net at their ware- 
houses, this system of charging for delivery cannot fail to ap- 
prove itself to the public. If teas in small parcels can be deli- 
vered free at any distance there must be a proportionate profit 
charged for it, and this is charged on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, and Co, make one uniform charge for delivery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a small parcel of tea 
as a large one. 


the world on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amouat, inetuding threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station; but Cooper, Cooper, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As their prices are fully ninepence a pound under 


item ot railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country, 


England.” 


WEA.— The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 
PANY Supply FAMILIES at WHOLESALE PRICKS 
with the best Two Shilling Tea and the Finest Half-Crown 
Tea that can be procured in don. Orders forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.U. or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tea, 
carriage free. : 
CLARANCE and Oo., Managers, 153, CANNON-STREET, 
near London- bridge. 


TEA COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 


be the 
Finest Tea ever sold at. + . 2s. 8d. per Pound. 
A Caddy, containing Two Pounds. . 6s, Od. 


A Canister, coutaining Eight Pounds. 19s. 3d. 
This Tea is fine enough for the Upper Ten Thousand, and 


cheap en for the Million. It us the very best Tea for 
Hotels and houses. Tea forwarded on receipt of P. O. O. 
or Stamps to its value. 


CLARANOE and Oo., TEA-MERCHANTS. 
OFFICE, 14, BILLITER-STREBT, City.—TEA WARE- 
HOUSE, 158, CANNON-STREET. near London-bridge. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1868. 
This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
ba Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 


don; by the agents in = Ene towns in Englend; er 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imi 
tions, and should see that LEA und Psreins’ Namer are 2 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUC« 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Pro 
Worcester ; Messrs, Crossz and Seine ; Messrs, — 
a nee London, &o., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen | 

ersally 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE 


CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained retail in all 
parts of the world, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purvevors to the Queen, 
_Boho-equare, London. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTON’S 


ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 


FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 
This delicious Kesence is the only kind that may be safely 


used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, &c., aud all kinds 
of Pastry 


Sold Retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottl . 
and ls, 6d. each. Wholesale, e — 125 


PRESTON and SONS, 
88, Leadenhall-street, R. O. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


10, The finest Young Hyson, 4s, a Ib. This is a amall, 


AVA SOUCHONG.—The HOUSEHOLD | street, Blackfriacs; Baton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 


the prices usually charged for teas of a lower character. the | 


| Pri 


Tan, 25, 1868, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Heaps or Famities, Snoot, Ponte IsTiTvTions, 
Hore.-KesPars, AND THE PUBLIO. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Respectfully announce that, previous to Stock- taking, and in 
order to make room for their drain PuRCHASES they have 
decided on offering THE R EMAINING PART OF rain AUTUMN 
AND WInTER STOCK, aT 4 Great RepDvUCTION In Price. 


Following are the principal Departments :— 


SILKS, FURS WINCEYS, 
VELVETS, | HOSIERY, MADE-UP DRESSES, 
HAW GLOVES, FRENCH MERINORS, 
JAUKE RIBBONS, FANCY DRESSES, 
MANTL TRIMMINGS, | FLANNELS, &. 


The Public are invited to take this opportunity of securing 
some decided bargains. 


A Discount allowed during the Sale on Parcels over £2. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail 
Mercers, Drapers, &c. 

76, 77, and 78, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


ELVETEEN tor DRESSES, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, sacrificed at 

2s. 6d, the yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent 
and ©CO., LAMSETH HOUSE, Westminster. 


Rick SILKS, MOIRES, &., in DRESSES 
at 25s. 6d., 318. 6d., 40s., and 45s, The Moiré at 75s. 
Silk Reps (Plain and Chéne de Roubaix), at 3s. 64d., yard 
wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., suitable for morning or 
evening wear. Ladies, send for patterny.—-HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, 8. 


— 


OLYLAND’S, 150, Strand, two doors west 

of Somerset House. - RALPH and SON invite the 

attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

for the present season, of best material and workmanship. 

H lyland’s renowned Beaufort Voat New colours in Aogolas 
and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suits. —150, Strand. 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of RESSMAKING.—LADIE®S’ MORNING 


and EVENING DRESSES of every description made 


and trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 
COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 


Cheques to be crossed, “ National Provincial Bank of 3 
| 


Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 
pared to execute orders from al) parts of London and suburbs, 


| punctually, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 
8, Newmarket-terrace, Cambridge-heath, o ite Hackney - 
— UU ' 


COCKERELL and Co.’s ume is now 27s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED CO , a8 supplied by them to 
her r H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of inburgh.—13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl - 


Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; also at Brighton at local prices. 


Cavtion,—G. J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
a a their name. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton, South 
Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wali’s-end, by screw 
steamers and railway, 263. per ton; Hartlepool, or 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 258.; best Wigan, 24s.; G. Chambers 
Silkstove, 24s.; Wharncliffe, 24s. ; new Silkstone, 23s. ; Clay- 
cross, 24s. and 2ls.: New Primrose, 22s. ; Beat Derby, 21s. ; 
Barnsley, 2ls.; Kitchen Coal, 20s.; Cobbles, 19s.; Hartley, 
19s. ; Nuts, 17s.; best small, 188.; Tanfield (for smiths) 
208. Coke, 168. per chaldron. Net cash Delivered, 
thoroughly screened. Depots Highbury, Highga te, N.; 
Kingsland, N.E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 
4 and ö Wharves, Regent’s-park-bastip. No Agents employed, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 

body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—lst. Facility of application; 2nd, Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 8rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ; 
‘th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 


% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any oth+r 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” - Church and State Gasette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
R. S., Professor of Surgery in Kinz» Colle e, 
to oq College Hospital, &o.: O G. Guthrie, Eg. 

yal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital : W 
„ F. R. S., Assisatant-Surgeon to King’s College 
5 way, re Semler 8 to Guy 
Hospital; W. Coulson, 2 * to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Cur Esq., FRA. 
on Hospital ; W. J. Wisher, „ Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
M litan Police Force; Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to k rince 
Reg., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, E., 
RS.; and man 


Giroular 

A Descriptive ar may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
PR of a Single Truss, i6s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d 


ostage, ls. — 
N A a Double Truss, 8 18. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 


8. | 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. » 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


4 The material of — — her — is — 
dy the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand comtpressible, au 
the best — for E eflicient and permanent support 
im all cases of WEAKN and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inex pensive, is drawn on like ap ordinary stocking. 
ce 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 108., and 16s, each. Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


BY ROYAL SBP COMMAND, | 


— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
e SS 
Sold by all Dealers | throughout the World. 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 
At a Reduction of One-Third, continues at 
FIELD’S, 
28, CHEAPSIDE, EB. O. 


. PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 193. d per doz 
ELECTRO SIDE DISH*S AND COVERS (making eight 


shes), from 90s per set 
ELECTRO TEA AND OOFFEE SERVICES (complete), 
| from des. to 34 10s, 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 1 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s per doz., in case. 
ELECTRO DESSERT KNIVES, from 87s, 6d. per dos, in 


case. 
ECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. Gd. 


EL 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 4, 


equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 
FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 
CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-BLASS 


MANUFACTURER, 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, . O. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 
GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. _ 
GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 


PICTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN BEVERY 
STYLE, Fa, do. 


REGILDING IN THE N MANNER AT LOWEST 
RICES. 
KSTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. | 


THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer, 36, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester, having carefully studied the proper mode of 
furnishing in good style with correct taste, and most success- 
fully carried it out, yon ang invites the confidence of gen- 
tlemen taking new ces, Every requisite is supplied, 
and the greatest care used to ensure harmony and elegance 
at very moderate cost. The new works at E street, 
Chester-road, have been erected to facilitate the production o 
first-class cabinet and upholstery work. Estimates for Fur- 
nishing in any part of the kingdom, 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
articles of BEDROOM fen et og sent (free by post) on 
application to FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 41, and 32, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Factory, 84, and 85, Charles- 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


JROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 

RANGES obtained the Prize Meda) at Parise; also First 

Class Medals at London and Dublin They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimneys. 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within, Manufactory, Laton. 
SW MACHINES. 


W. 7. THomas & Co. 

‘ i 

T CELEBRATED “No. 3,” £10. 
[)OMESTIC MACHINES, from £6 bs. 


“A LL LOCK-STITCH. Work alike on both 
sides. Catalogues sent free, 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
e and rd-street. ae 


Regent-circus@0xfo 


4 


| 
GLE 


4 Contents :— 


The Holy Catholic Ohurch. ‘ 
5 Rr 

The New Solemn League and Covenant. 
Dr. Hamilton, 


n Silence 
The thie of Rebellion—Fenianism. 
Latent Relations. 
Eighteen Months of Tory Rale. 
9. The Exploration of Palestine. 
Brief No ices, 

“Ite articles are such as are mostly bund in ex 
Shwe ge but more readable and more 

ethodist Times. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


ve 
10. 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster - row, London, EB. O. 
THERE NEW MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
THACHERS. 


Published Monthly. Price One Penny. No. I. now ready. 


THE HIVE: a Storehouse of Material for 
Working Sunday-school Teachers, Containing :—Notes 
for Sunday-school Lessons—Outlines of Addresses— Bx po- 
sitions of dificult Passages of Soripture—Papers on Sun- 
day-school Work —Jottings on Texts, &c., 40 

Tun Hive will render great service to Teachers in preparing 
py aaa Class. Specimen Copies sent post free for 


„% The Hive’ is a marvel of cheapness, There are twenty- 
four pages handsomely printed on toned paper. We wish for 
the new venture a large measure of success.” — Freeman. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B O. 


— 


— 


Now ready, price 8d. ; post free for 9d. 


THE BAPTIST HANDBOOK for 1868. 
Corrected, Enlarged, and Improved. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 
2a. 


in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. O. 
PARCELS of 51. value (at this Carriage 
41 — Station in 4 —＋ . 888 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 


ANT BOOK sent Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 
rice. 
Elliot Steck 62, Paternoster-row, London. E. O. 


USE ONLY THE 


N FIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRE3S USES NO OTHER. 


— 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated ‘‘ United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance sud beneficial effect on the 
_ ‘MANOFACTURED BY 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentes of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warchousemen, and others, 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER'’S 
TOILET OREAM maintains ita superiority for im 

ing richness, softness, and ce to the Hair, as well as 

boing 8 most economical article. Price 18., ls. 6d., and 6a, 

elor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 

tant, Black or Brown, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s 51 Sold 

27 airdressers. Wholesale, R. HOVEN and BONS 

o, 5, Great 1 W.; and 98 and 96, City- 

road B.- Who 


— E. O. N. B. esale warehouse for all Hairdressers 
gouda. 


OUGH and VOICE. —EPPS’S 

GLYCERINE JUJUBBS. The sali are ex- 
cited by the act of euch ing this con and the 
set-free glycerine then becomes actively healing. Ia tins, 
28. 6d and 3s. 6d., sample boxes by po-t 6d. and is., by James 
Epps and Co., homeopathic chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street; 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedie-street, 


“COUGHING IN CHURCH.” 
Instant Relief by using 
WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 
Prepared vy BaRCLaY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 


London ; and in Bottles at 18. Id., 28. 0d., and 48. 6d. 
each. May be obtained of any Chemist. 


0 WONDER. 


PTIC WONDER. — With Brass Wheel and 


Pinion and Six Objects complete ed, post for 
— — j plete, packed, post free, 


* ROPE. 4 


Z,ETROPE, or, „Wheel of Life.”—This 


astonishing Instrument will be the great source of 
amusement at the forthcoming Christmas gatherings. 


Ons of the most curious Optical Toys that has ever been 
brought out — Times, Deo 11. 


Price 2ls., with set of Figures packed in box. 
Posat-office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of 
‘' STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 
(Sole Licensees for Great Britain). 
54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 


The demand in London is so great that two or three days’ 
delay in executing orders must be excused. 


Cheques and 
London,” 


— 


HOTUGRAPHIC STUDIO, 87, Regent- 

street, W., MR. CRELLIN. Portraits taken daily, 
twenty-four fora Guinea. Miniatures and every description 
of artistic photography. Album Portraits uniform in style of 
the Professors of University College, of the Examiners of the 
University of London, and of other eminent men. Price ls., 
by post, Ia. Id. 

Liste sent on application. 
These portraits are uncommonly good.” — Athenauin. 


Just published, 


CARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Portraits of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
Spurgeon, W. Brock, S. Martin, W. Landels, Henry Allon. 
Also Cartes of Gladstone, Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
Semuel Morley, Edward Mia,, Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Longfellow. 1s. each, free for 13 1 Serene in end- 


1 ess variety. Portraits taken daily, JONES, 146 
OXFORD-BTREET, LONDON, 


URES of COUGHS, 

HOARSENESS by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS —From Messrs, Fergyson and Son, Auctioneers, of 
Leek :—‘‘ The beneficial effects we have derived from your 
Wafers make us feel it a duty to offer our gratuitous tosti- 
mony to their superiority over any other remedy we have ever 
tried for colds, coughs, and boa:seness, 60 peculiarly trouble- 
some to our profession.“ Dr. Lovock’s Wa ers give instant 
relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all dis- 
orders of the breath aud lungs. To singers and public 
speakers they ure iu valuable for cleats and strengthening the 
voice and have a pleasant taste. Price 18. IId. and . 9d. 
per box. Sold by all Druggiste, 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 

extraordinary cures effected this old standing 

remedy are so numerous that their is almost an 
im possibility. 

A selection, however, accompanies each box. The best 
proof of their efficacy is to be found in the fact that those 
who have once tried them are careful never to be without 
them, feeling convinced that where they are to be had 

DOLTORS’ BILLS ARE UNNECESSARY. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers iu Patent Medicines 
at 18. lid., 28. Od., and 4e. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread- 
street, London. 


17 vou wish to be well, and keep well, take 
BRAOG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
Sold in bottles, with directions, 28., 48., and 6a, eack, OF ai 
Chemists, and by the Manufacturer, 
3 I. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore street. Cavendish-square, London, W. 


INFLUENZA & RHEUMATISM. 


The most valuable remedy for these complaints is BAR- 
CLAY’S (Bateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS, which speedil 

cures Influenza, Colds, aud Rheumatism Numerous testi- 
munials to ite value can be had of BARCLAY & SONS, 96, 
Farrivgdon-street. Sold in Is. oe aud 28. Od. bottles, and by 
all Chemists ; but ask for BARC 


COLDS, and 


* ~ 1 r 1 


7 


: 


Y's, and observe name and | 


— 


MMEN' | TESTA- 

9 25 MENT, Le BIES - on. th, iy 
THE PENTATEUCH. 8 Vols dra Sle. 6d. 
JOS vA and R 1 Vol, 896, 108; 6d. 
JOB, 2 Vole 80. Qa _ 
PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. 2 Vols., Sis. 


The value of this Oommen general gniced. 

Made 3 * An tite al have 5 of 
up an lesson 

Sims ta thas ta boa — — * ** 


handbook, by a fuller 
understanding of the Testament 

F the light of the teow Teste 
Edinburgh : T. and V. Clark. Loden: Hamilton and Oo. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTENDOM. 
BOOKS FOR THE TIMBS, 


WELVE LECTURES on the FAITHS of 
CHRISTENDOM, in Relation to the Way of Salvation 
R. Ropeats, Edition, 860 


| revealed in the Bible. Ry 


pages, post free, Sa, 6d. 
By DR. JOHN THOMAS, 


ELPIS ISRAEL, the Kingdom of God Ex- 
7 In cloth, Fourth Edition, 450 pages, post free, 


EUREKA, the Apotal Expounded. In 
cloth, 792 pages, post free, 168. : 
The above works to be had of Robert Roberta, Athenesum 

Rooms, Temple-row, Birmingham. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price du. 6d. 


ISCOURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Cates Wess, Author of “ Sensibility of Separate 
Bouls Considered,” Church Distinguished,” &o. 
1% These discourses demand, and would repay, very thought- 
ful reading.” N i 3 
There is a freshness, sobriety of judgment, seriousness, and 
even pensiveness of tone that will attract the attention and 
secure ‘he interest of thoughtful reader,” { 7 
“ His discourses are full of beautiful thoughts, which act as 
a stimulant on the mind, and carry it oy bly into high 
and delightful regions of spiritual truth.”—Baglish Presby - 
terian Messenger. 
Londen: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster row, 


— 


in 


APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
In One Volume, royal ‘to, 1 8a, cloth gilt, embellished with 
numerous Engravings on Steel, 
A GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 
780 Hymne, 730 Prayers, and 730 


with 

A riate Reflections, each series for service, 

— — furnishing one for every Morning and 
a 


= var in 
the Year. Alao au Appendix, com 
of 4 1 and Prayers to suit Der 
Occasions. 
New Edition, with an original Memoif of the Authot, by 
the Rev. Jon Eapis, DD 
„ The above handsome volume may be had in calf or 


morocco bindings. 
London: Virtue and Oo., 26, Ivy-lane. 


onna RN issn OF 
1 ECTURES by the RRV. HUGH STOWELL 
1 BROWN. 


VOLS. 1 to IV., in paper covers, price 10d. each. 
VOLS. I and l., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 
VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol, cloth 


D N. 
VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3a. 6d. 


They contain some very startling statements and some 
8 appeals to the reason and oon, - Christian 
or 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. d. 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row J. O. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price 18., 


Al YSERA TO MEMORY; of 


How to 
Make a Bud Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. 
By T. MacLaren. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


Price Id., 
HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &., 
for Classes, Schools, and Families. 


ContentTs,—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home—How Beautiful 
apon the Mountaius—The Evergreen Shore—The Earth is 
the Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Mivht—A Light in the 
Window. All easily arranged fer Four Voices. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
ENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 


each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianotorte Accom- 
oiment. Home, Sweet gee @ Men of Harlech—The 
lve Bells of Scotland—The Last Rose of Summer—The 


Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
e 8 Spark— How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Ko, &. 
Liste post free on application. The Trade and Choral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 0, Paternoster-row. 


OD SAVE THE QUEEN. -The National 


Song for Four Voices, arranged by 8, Neison. Free by 
post for Three Stamps. 


GOD BLESS the PRINCB of WALES, Composed by 
BRINIEVY RICHARDS. « The song, 3s. ; 8 solo and duet, 4s. 
each ; ditto, four men's voices, 2d, ; ditto, for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and basa, 2d. 


Order of all Musio-sellers, and of Robert Cocks snd Oo. 
NIV BALLADS and 8 0 Nd 8.— 


* Away, Miss M. Lindsay. 


My Mother's Name. 3s. 

Oh, take me back to my old 
Cabin Home. 3 

She Sang among the Flowers. 


* Again, Miss Robley. 

vs. 6d. 

Shall I Wake thee, Gentle 
Sleeper. 28. 6d. 

The Two Boats. 3s, 

The Liquid Gem. 8a, 

Her Bright Smi'e Haunts. 3s. 


The Wishin Cap. 3s. Sivg me that Song again. 8s, 
Home they Browybt. > = 3 Bless the Prinees of Wales. 
Winter's Warm Fi eo. 2. 

6d. Sunshine, 86, 
The Bridge. 3s. 


All at Half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
London: Robert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street. 
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ARTHUR MIALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 
Now ready, strongly bound, dv 650 vy. 
A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES 
OF ENGLAND, 


From A.D. 1688 to 1851. By Huasear 6. nan, 


, Wu 
Review,’’ e. 


% Babscribers’ Copies are 82 d tho went 
x tance of Subscription now solicited, 


u. 
AUTHOR'S AND SOLE ENGLISH EDITION. 
| Just published, handsomely bound, crown 80, 6¢., 
DIVINE ASPECTS OF HUMAN SOCIETY: 


of d in the 
Fee ere Comet A vl) uate 
By Rev. J. D. 


yy ome 
m. 
Recently published, crown 8vo, price du., 

THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST, PAUL: 


AND Sf. JOHN. 


‘By Rev. anom Cox, of Nottingham. 
It is to come little book like this.“ 
refreshing upon a 


Iv. 
Just published, 26, paper boards 
THE NONCONFORMIST SKETCH BOOK; 


With an Explanatory Preface by ED warnp MiazL. 
This book was originally written in 1841, and has 


| provoked 
mack dats elites of oie „ It is republished by the 
hor, in gelte te Jean rep by 


v. 
Now ready, price Twopence, 
TWO LECTURES ON THE CHURCH 
PROPERTY QUESTION. 


Delivered at Bristol in 1860 by Epwarp Mra. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-atreet, E. O. 


THE LIBERATION SOOIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


Nearly rudy Now Bail Edition. wars and amended 


‘CONVERSATIONS ON CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS : 


A MANUAL OF NONCONFORMIST PRINCIPLES, 
By Rev. J. Guruniz, 


II. 
9558 Jun published, crown Syo, price 8s. 64., 
STANDARD ESSAYS ON STATE 


e 


of er 


——— 
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THE IRISH CHURCH : 


AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL Av. 
Dy Haar 8, Suna a. 


| i ad . 
MR. EDWARD MIALL’S: TITLE-DEEDS 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Is in preparation, and will be shortly issued. 
. or 


MR. MIALL’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH 


ts Scan ‘et 
(in eae es 


‘Arthur Miall, 18, Bouveric-street, Fleet-strest, B,C, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 

The AUTHOR of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON. 


r 


86600 D WORDS. 


* waited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains With Articles by 


Savi, 26, 1808. . ‘ 


The Right Hon, W. I. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
0. J. VAUG „D. D. 

CHARLES KI SLEY. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


And Others. 


1. The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By the 
Author of John Halfax Gentleman.” With Dlustra- 
tions. Ohape IV., V., VI. 

2. The RAVENS. By Isa Craig Knox. With an Illustration 
8. ““BOCER HOMO.” Part II. By the Right Hoa. W. I 


4. MUCH WORK for n. for LITTLE PAY. By William Gilbert, 


6. TWO FRIENDS 8 ‘ 
6. A GIPsI88’ CHRISTMAS GATHERING. By W. R. 8. 
Ralston. With Portraits. 


The FEBRUARY PART will be ready on the 29th inst., and will contain— 


7. A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the Editor. 


8. PART of a LIFE, By Mrs. Macquoid. With an Illus. 
on. 


9. The P and the FUTURE: Thoughts suggested 
1867, By the Dean of Westminster. y 


10. DISUIPLESHIP. By George Macdonald. With an Ilus- 


tration. 
11, DAYS and NIGHTS in PERSIA. By Arminius Vambery. | 
u BIRDS of PASSAGR. With Illustrations. 
18. The STORY of ERASMUS. By Henry Rogers, Author 
of “The Eclipse of Faith.” N 


STRAHAN AND O0. 66, LUDGATE-HILL. 


HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


1. The UNION of CHRISTENDOM in its HOM AS Dor. 
By the Dean of Canterbury. 


2. The FOOD of the PROPLS. By Benjamin Shaw. 
8. —- HOBBES of MALMESBURY. By Rev. John 
un 


4. The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and SOOTLAND. 
By John Boyd Kinnear. 

5. The INFLUBNOB of PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES 
in MODERN TIMES. By Dr. B. Zeller, Heidelberg. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


6. The LONDON PRESS— 
II. The Spectator, Guardian, and Nonconformid. 
7. The oda flo ‘of WOMEN, By the Rev, Thos, 


8. HYLAS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman. 
9. NOLIOES of BOOKS: 4 ee 


Historical . 
8, 1 4. Olassical, vel. 
a. domes ae on gag 4 ne 


1, A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor Conington. 
2. — 1867. Notes from Within the 


8. MUSIC in ENGLAND. By H. A. Gaweis. 
4. The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor 


Maurice. 
6. MAX MULLER on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 


6. The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of 1867. By J. M. Ladlow. 
7. The LONDON PRIS :—I. The Spectator, Guardian, and 
Nonconformist. 


8. The TALMUD. By Reg. Stuart Poole. 
9. NOTICES of BOOKS :—1. Historical and Biographical. 


—%. Theological—3. Philosophical and Scientific—4. 
sical—6. Travel—6, Poetry, Fiction, and Hesay~7. Mis- 


STRAHAN AND 00., 56, LUDGATE-HILL. 


— 


Now ready, in Svo, price 168., cloth, Vol. I. of 


if HE BOOK. of MOSES; or, the PENTA- 


BUCH in its AUTHORSRIP, CREDIBILITY, and 
dee N. By the Rev, W. Sura, Fh. D. 


—— Green, and Oo., Paternoster · row. 
‘NEW WORK | BY THE 1 BARON BUNSEN, IN 
THRBB VOLS. 


On Th th * at., will be Vols, I, 
ursday ee Pe A 5 wg e 


** in HISTORY; or, the of 
Le Faith in & Moral Order of the World By the 
Baron Bunsen, B. C. L. Translated from the 


USANNA WINKWoRTH ; ; ‘with an Introductory 
Letter Lair bythe Dean of Westminster. 
: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row 


— — In., price 60., 
R. ADAM CLARKE. A five Portrait on 
—— likeness. 


the admirable Commentary of Dr. 


Clarke, a likeness of the learned, pious, and industrious com- 
8 be unacreptabie. It is admirable as a work 
of art, and so cheap all may possess it.”— ress, 


London : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Crown 8¥o, bevelleo boarde, 4s. 6d., 
COMMENT on RUTH, aud Notes upon 
4 ng the Rev. F. le bd D., 4 D D., Author of 
and pious Author :— * ve 
ABEL REDIVIVUS. In 2 vols., crown 8vo., 9s. 
„ and CURE of a WOUNDED CON. 


BUIENCS. 1 vol., crown Svo., 4s. 6d. 

Vy OSEPH’S PARTI-COLOURED COAT, &c. 

London; William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, ‘complete dition, carefully edited, in 2 vols, 
CER'S THINGS NEW and OLD; of x 

mages Smiles, Sentences, Allegories, 4 

with their — fons. Col - o'wer ved from 
a ae se, with a Preface by the Rev. 

presen 3 wy fy J bel Redivivus,” 40. 

Just ready, price One Shilling, 

A MEMORANDUM on the QUESTION of 
William "William Ridgway, Piovedilly, W., and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY REV. B. PAYSON HAMMOND, M.A. 
AOS SFG 


1 vol., crown 8 vo, 46. 6d. 
crown 8, cloth, 188. 6d., 
QPEN 
ep Moral, Politioal.” a, 
* William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. By Bir James Kay 
UTTLEworTs, Bart. 
ESUS the WA; or, The Child’s Guide to 
Sunday School Union, 56, Old , Londons. 


Noone ote SERMONS: 1 au Archbishop 
Dreams 2 | Social Topics. Non. I, 2, — 
8, now ready. 


2 n 
l award Dumpas 6 and 6, Holborn Bars, K. C. 


[== QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 247, is 
Published THIS DAY. 


OP SAP HS omer 


% Nos. 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, formin 
the GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols., is NO 


READY 
John Munay, Albemarle-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE © for 
FEBRUARY, 1868. No. DCXXVIII. Price 2. 6d. 


— * 


; Things not generally known.— 
Only an Irishman !|—Taking it out in Money.—The Dead- 
lock at Rome. — Krähwiackel.“ 
Historical SKETORES OF THE Reon oF Gnonds II. No. 1. 
—THE QUEEN. 
FenrantsM, AND THS Ia AT ux AND ABROAD, 
THE Queen or THE HIGHLANDS, 


W. Birackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 6d. 


RAttist MAGAZINE for JANUARY 

contains—The Annals of an Old Meeting-house— Milton 
and Bunyan —Ayssivia and the Book of Bnoch—The Mission 
of Believers, a Preached before the Western Assooia- 
tion at Bridport—A New Argument against Infant Baptism— 
A Sermon for Little Folke on Playing in the Streetse—A Leo- 


82 Talk — Short ayy eo 


Notes, Reviews, 
sionary Herald, Ohroniele of the British 
Home Mission—Portrait of the Rev. J. P. Chown., 


Ron Be Se, Oh, See Soeeve 


Elliot Stock. 62, Paternoster-row, E O. 
Yates and Alexander, Church passage, Uhancery-lane. 
veers CHAPEL PULPIT.: 
| Monthly, 2d. 
SERMONS BY NEWMAN HALL, LLB. 
No. 1, HUMEWARD BOUND, on the Pastor's return 
from America, now a 
ane 2, THE — or MOSES, will be ready with 


London : 22 Nisbet and Oo., Bernerg-atreet ; John Snow 


and Co., Ivy-lane. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, now ready, in Two Vols, with Portrait. 
PI BRBITWA LD: Wives s.* 
By W. Herwouta Dixon, 
Author of New America,” 
Hurst and Blackett, 13. Great Marlborough-street. 
a 
Published by R Matt, at No. 18, Boar 


London ; 238 by Ronzar B 12 
Kinosron 7, 
office-court, Fleot-street, London. Saturday, Jan. 25, 1868. 


